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EDITORIAL NOTES 


mae NE does not hear very much about Mrs. Grundy in these days, 
ar for the good reason that Mrs. Grundy has ceased to exist. She 
As was what she was when she expressed the mind of the majority 
eae of middle-class persons of middle age. When playwrights and 
Critics inveighed against the censor of plays they gave all sorts of reasons 
for objecting to him, but their real reason was that they disliked Mrs. 
_ Grundy ; they knew her as an enemy of the arts. She stood for the status 
quo, in morality, in art and everything else, whereas enterprising writers 
in a changing age are, obviously, never content with the status quo. Mrs. 
_ Grundy naturally wanted to protect herself against disturbing influences 
like Ibsen, Shaw or even the milder Maeterlinck ; and set up a censor to 
uppress them. She had no objection to the broad badinage of the music- 
all (to which ladies did not go), nor to the tepid obscenities of the musical 
omedy, which had the sanction of custom. But she did protest against the 
npropriety of ideas which were not her own. And that was only to be 
xpected, since they threatened her existence. 
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J ER fears were well grounded. Her enemies had no mercy. They 
i B killed her. She exists only as a memory kept green by the apologetic 
raise of her surviving relatives and the taunts of her murderers. The Lord 
amberlain no longer acts in her name; he appoints a committee of 
ightened gentlemen to give advice in such a manner that the censor may 
yrotect rather than coerce managers and playwrights. The British Board of 
m Censors is somewhat more squeamish, but its action is directed to 
eguarding the trade in its relations with the licensing authorities ; and 
. latter in their turn are probably thinking less about the middle-class 
cience than about the social effects of films on the young and unedu- 
d. 
id in like manner, when the Libraries Committee of the Westmin- 


Corporation suggests that a Board of Book Censors should be set 
ca \ A 
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up to eliminate indecent novels it is not, I imagine, attempting to protect 
society against revolutionary ideas, but only to protect crowds of very 
young or ignorant novel readers whose slight mental equipment gives 
them no power to choose their reading with any real freedom. This is not 
the old problem of the censorship against which Shaw used to fight. It is 
quite a different problem. Have library committees, we are now asking, or 
have they not any duty in regard to the character of the books they lend to 
millions of avid young adventurers who consume print with inextinguish- 
able but undiscriminating ardour between office hours, in the bus going 
home, or whilst they bolt their food in tea-shops ? 
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|e would be a bold thing to say that they have no such duty. As pur- 
veyors of literature to the masses it would be difficult not to hold them 
responsible if they knowingly provided garbage—though I do not see why 
garbage should be considered only in moral terms, since books with — 
zesthetic defects may surely do irreparable damage to the zsthetic sensibil- 
ity; and even that, I presume, may be held to be of some value. But 
supposing we admit—and I think we ought to admit—that librarians should 
do all they can to prevent the dissemination of garbage (and for the moment 
we may confine our attention to the moral issue), does it follow that it is 
. wise to set up a Board of Censors ? Should individual library committees 


abrogate their function of choice and accept the decision of an omniscient 
Board ? 
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CAN conceive few things more damaging to literature than that a 
censorship of such a kind should be attempted. (I say attempted ; 
for I do not believe it could succeed ; it would lead to a revolt.) It does not 
matter how competent such a Board might be, or how clever its members 
in estimating literary or moral excellence, or whether they were appointed 
by librarians, or publishers, or authors, or the Home Secretary, the 
objection is that their opinion, governing the fate of books, would be a 
single, arbitrary opinion; it would tend towards fixity as opposed to 
elasticity in the ideas which are granted publicity ; it would not even, 
presumably, afford an injured writer the opportunity of a fair hearing and a 
trial. It might be a benevolent Censorship, but it would be just as much a 
tyranny as that which is exercised by Dr. Goebbels. The Nazis, too, claim 
to act in the best interests of the community. 

Librarians have all the powers they need in their own hands. They can 
select books; they can reject; and in exercising their choice they or their 
library committees are performing all the functions which could usefully 
be performed by an official censor—with this immense difference, that each © 
library committee can only take action for its own libraries, and any error 
of judgment is limited in its effect. It has no power to make or mar the _ 
fortunes of a book, or decide what the public as a whole shall be allowed 
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to read. If any librarian is in doubt as to how to exercise his choice, is it 
not open to him to study the best reviews in such journals as he may be 
disposed to trust? 
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ROM that subject I turn to another which is not far remote from it 
—the address which Sir John Simon recently gave to doctors and 
medical students on Culture and Specialization. When one speaks, as Sir 
John Simon did, and most of us are occasionally inclined to do, of the 
*“ duty ” of serious reading, it is well to remind ourselves of a difficulty 
which attends any effort to promote the arts—that the moment you handle 
them with extreme solemnity their joyous character and essential quality 
are apt to vanish. Sir John Simon quoted a story told by the late Lord 
Grey about a house-party arranged by the former Mr.Auberon Herbert, who 
greeted each of his friends as they arrived with the words: ‘‘ Now, what 
are you going to do? We are reading.” The situation must have been 
formidable. The hint, for all its delicacy, must have had almost the force of 
__acommand, and one pictures each guest choosing, a little self-consciously, 
_ but without, of course, the least ostentation, the appropriate book and 
withdrawing to the seclusion of his room; and the possible scandal that 
_ might have arisen had such a one, say, as Mr. W. B. Yeats, been among 
_ the party, and selected for his self-improvement a detective story. 
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A OWEVER, it was pleasant to find Sir John Simon posing for 


_ busy lives which we are preparing, going to keep fresh some other interest 
of a literary or artistic kind, beside the main object and duty of our daily 
_ round—what the Greeks would have called a wapepyov.”” Here was a 
_ case, obviously, when a cobbler should not be asked to stick to his last. 
It is not always instructive to hear admirals or bishops at a Royal Academy 
_ Banquet discoursing on art ; but it is peculiarly interesting to hear how a 
politician, having started professional life with an equipment which might 
_ very well have launched him into writing rather than into the bar or 
_ politics, has succeeded in keeping a living interest in literature. 
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f i ‘HERE are probably not many politicians who succeed in this, for 
u politics is a very absorbing affair which eats into leisure moments 
_and is apt—in this country more than elsewhere—to submerge an interest 
in the arts, and even, perhaps, to blunt a literary sensibility which may 
- once have been keen. Of course there are exceptions, but even the excep- 
tions seem to be fewer to-day than once they were. There are not many 
_ living statesmen like Bryce (who was interested in history), or Haldane 
(in philosophy), or Balfour (in the lighter aspects of zsthetics), or Curzon 
fin artistic monuments)—and even among these I am not aware that any 
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ever used his influence in a Cabinet to induce it to encourage a National 
Theatre or a National Opera, or to pay adequate attention to the preserva- 
tion and use of the hundreds of millions of pounds’ worth of treasures in 
national museums and art galleries, or to assist literature, or to pay pensions 
to distinguished authors and artists comparable with those paid to dis- 
tinguished soldiers and sailors. No statesman in this country during the 
last half-century ever attempted to persuade a government or party to 
go to the country on a programme which gave any serious place to any 
proposal made in the interests of culture. 
Gr Gp Gr 


A Be practice of politics appears to produce, or at least tends to pro- 
duce a state of mind which looks upon literature and the arts as 
luxuries meriting lip-service on ceremonial occasions but not more, 
instead of as necessaries in the life of a civilized community. One cannot 
resist the suggestion that the wise advice which Sir John gave to the 
medical students of the Westminster Hospital should be pressed again and 
again on his colleagues. And might he not begin by using his influence in 
support of the desired extension of hours at the British Museum, if only on 
the ground that it is sheer waste to Jock up national property in books, and 
forgo part of the only dividend it can pay—its use by students ? 
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L SAID: TOSTHE Th eis 


By SYLVIA TOWNSEND WARNER 


Your pomp is dated. Already the knife is whetted 

In heaven to let-blood your scarlet to the lees. 
The moon has tried its edge, the stars have abetted 
The plot against your pride. To-night it will freeze. 


Gyeuree in your last plumage—I said to the trees— 


Too rashly you have outfaced the heavens, I said. 
Shall immortal azure brook that a six-months measure 
Of green should colour to death as the sun sets red ? 
Envious eternity waits to foreclose on each treasure 
Of time: the knife is whetted and hangs overhead. 


So I farewelled them, who stood in the rigid air 

Already fettered. All night I heard the unuttered 
Onslaught, my dreams were traversed by boughs bled bare, 
My feet waded through leaves cast-off and cluttered. 

I woke. Impassive the unaltered glory was there. 


Not yet—said the trees—not yet. We choose our own time. 
With armour undinted be another sunrise confronted. 

We disarm on our own terms. Not till the rime 

Had gone from the grass, not till the air was blunted 

With noon did the first leaf fall like a chime 


Beginning, like a music’s first full note well-placed. 

No rout imperilled it led with the step of a herald 
But as one leading a procession it paced 

Leisurely forth down air, and after it the berylled, 
The gilded, the coralled marchers came without haste. 


Grass was not green enough to receive them, day 

Too brief a stander-by to behold them squander 

A minted summer as they went on their way. 

Slow they fell, as though in their passage they’d ponder 
Ripely the final stratagem of decay. 


True to the tree’s foot they fell, they aimed 

Themselves in piety to the parental deity 

Which fostered them and in hour of death reclaimed ; 
To the father slumbering below in commanding velleity 
They carried their tribute, the salt of the untamed 
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And wary sap which receding at winter’s tread 

Becked them to follow, to heap on the year’s fallow 
Their reinforcement of warmth, their succour to spread 
Quilting the cold vigil to Candlemas from All-Hallow, 
With the filldyke rains to rot back to the leaf-mould bed. 


How greedy these trees in their autumn death, thought I. 
Their summer recounted they stand absorbed and delighted 
In husbandry of self-ruin. So, so to die, 

With winter so outwitted and time despited 

With unhurried gesture of summer worn and laid by ! 


And whether my riches replenish root, and the store 
Of a life’s rapture rise up to flourish my stature, 

Or whether these fall from me for evermore, 

With peace and insolence be my departure, 

And proudly cast off the dated splendour I wore. 


MARITIME INVOCATION 


By A. C. BOYD 


ADY, will you go with me 

| over the dark, the wave-demented sea ? 
Lady, I must tell you 

how frail love’s boat is, 

I must bring to your notice 

the skulls on the beach, 

the spars, foam-flecked, of ships wrecked. 


Lady, are you brave enough 

to go on such a journey ? 

You will be safe enough, 

your hand in mine, till you know 

that passion’s star is a falling star, _ 

and passion’s voice a lost voice calling far 
into the dark, and getting no reply. 


POETRY 


Ah! lady, though touch may fail us, 

waves intervening, 

there is no night so outrageous 

that our minds battened together 

may not weather, 

our hearts morticed as one rudder, 

keel set towards love’s horizon. 

Lady, the dawn, the dawn shall break there, 
and the sun shall rise on these dangerous, 
these tide-torn waters. 


Lady, will you go out with me 
on such a journey, and in such a sea? 


THE WOODWORKER 


By MARGOT DICK 


E works with wood ; 

He the feel of it between his hands 
in rough blocks and planks 

with long slivers, 

in thin laths 

that bend to the touch 

like wheat before the wind. 

And the minute particles that float 

through the still air, 

whirled from the teeth of saws 

and flying beneath the rub of sand-paper, 

settle in a fine dust 

on his shoulders, 

his knees as he is sitting, 

and on his hair. 


He works with wood ; 

with its sweet aromatic smell 
forever in his breath ; 

the sticky, heady scent 

of new cut pine, 

the oozing resin, 

thick gelatinous turpentine ; 
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THE SAW MILL 


By ApRIAN ALLINSON 
By courtesy of the Redfern Gallery 


the cool, sharp smell 

of other woods 

blended together, 

oak and plane, 

yielding their fragrance 

in a sudden sweat of fear, 
a gasp of pain, 

as the saw, lathe and chisel 
shape and shear, 

as the wood is cut and turned 
and cut again. 


He works with wood ; 

with the sound of its harsh cry 
drumming and echoing in his ear ; 
the sudden skreek of new wood, 
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and the high, shrill whine of protest, 
like some wild refrain 

monotonous upon one note, 

which changes pitch a little 

as the gleaming teeth 

bite crosswise through the grain ; 
the thud and bump 

of falling logs, 

the rattling clatter 

of a pile of planks ; 

and the ceaseless murmur 

lost among the other noises, 

of wood, cut from a hundred trees, 
whispering among itself with eager voices. 


He works with wood ; 

with the sight of it ever before his eye : 
the piles of broken chips, 

the writhing shavings 

that fall from the plane, 

coiled springs of wafer-wood ; 

and long, clean boards. 

They stand and lie, 

these parts of many trees, 

against the walls and on the floor ; 
obscuring timber older far than they, 
which had been cut and sawn 
uncounted years before. 

And in a murky corner 

standing idly by, 

like adolescents with no hope of growth, 
thin, pale and starved, 

are bundles of three-ply. 
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DRAGON’S LANE 


(Essex DIALEcT) 
By HARRY IBBETSON 


LONG loung toime a-goe, 

Axicee: they motors cay-em 
thay-er was a peeg, 

a gret boo-ar peeg, 

with tusks loike the shafts o’a way-en 

t’would rip up a hoss 

(end the roider o’coss) 

till twas kilt in Charlie’s ray-en. 

A loung, loung toime a-goe, 

a-fouer Dick 'Tuppings roide, 

thay-er was a wolf, 

a loung grey wooluf, 

that walked the woods full woide, 

golloped a man 

(along uv ’is dam) 

a-fouer it took end doide. 

Lounger end lounger a-goe, 

lounge a-fouer the flood, 

thay-er was a Worm, 

a gret ode wumm, 

as leeved up Dray-gon’s lay-ne ; 

ate up a far-mer 

(end tew Knoights in armour) 

a-fouer it could be slay-ne. 


Oi misremember wheen, 

Oi nevver knew the where, 

but ’twas a long, loung toime a-fouer, 
a wonnerful wearisome toime a-fouer, 
a-fouer that Worm was slain. 


: 


4 
[Note-—Man and Dam are pronounced “ maan ” and “ daam,” a long drawled “a” as 
in “ day,” not like “ baa.”] 
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IN HONOUR OF MENDEL 


By CHARLES MADGE 


HE clouds hurry across the sky. The clouds hurry across the sky. 
Beside the city of Caunium there lived a man, the hero of this 
story. He lived ina strong house, and in the house was an attic 
full of statues. 


The people passing in the street, passing in the street. Overhead the city 
of Nature with the murmur of branches, the lowing of herds, the swimming 
of fishes, the flying of birds. 


Of all the people in the city of Caunium was one who passed with 
brighter hair, with brighter air than all the people of Caunium who passed 
before the door of Caunius. Caunius who watched and prayed. Caunius 
who watched. He said : 


In this strong house there is no statue so bright as she is, there is no 
statue. I’ll bend the statues to my will. I'll look, I’ll bend the statues to my 
will. 


He looked, he bent, he feared no ill. And every day he saw who passed 
before the door, the tall, the little, the small, the cripple, the big, the wise, 
the strange, the old, the young. 


Overhead the city of Nature hung, with bird, with fish, with fly. 
One day he walked out of the house and called her in. He said : 


Your name is Caunia. This is your seat, this is your bed, this is your 
table. Behold the statues on the wall, behold the statues. 


She sighed. This is not the first time I have met you, this is not the first 
time, but when, but where I cannot remember. She sighed. This is not the 
first ar I have met you. Not the first time, she said. She sighed. She 
stayed. 


Caunius and Caunia were in the house together in the city of Caunium 
beside the river while the sun swam along with time in many kinds of 
‘weather towards the west and into the water dropt and out of the water 
leapt and into the water and out of the water and in and out and in and out 
until the birth of Caunia’s daughter. 


Cornelia was small and dark. Caunia on Cornelia bent her eyes. She 
‘bent, she watched Cornelia, she sat for hours beside Cornelia. She tended 
her every care. Her daughter grew, her daughter grew as big as she. 
‘Cornelia looked upon her mother with those bright eyes that Caunia had. 
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Cornelia looked on Caunia, Caunia on Cornelia and Caunius looked on 
Caunia, his daughter’s mother. 


Cornelia and her brother. To Caunius a son is born. The children in 
the house. The fishes in the sea. The apples in the tree. The people in 
the street. The past, the present and the future. The children grew in the 
strong house, Cornelius and Cornelia and Caunius and Caunia, in the 
strong house in Caunium, there was the table and the bed. 


Cornelia on a stony seat sat and looked into the street. 


Caunius was fishing in the river. The sun sank and Caunius came home 
to his house and there he saw upon the seat Cornelia sitting. His eyes were 
full of moving water in which the scaly fishes played. He looked upon 
the girl who sat so dark and still. He said to his daughter, this is not the 
first time, this is not the first time I have met you. You are Cornelia, he said, 
this is your bed, this is your table. 


Upon the father and the daughter the sun came across the water, the 
sun came and looked and went again, he came across, he crossed, he went, 
he came. 


_ Cornelia in the sun as she went to and fro saw the trees grow from the 
‘seed and become trees, saw the trees grow larger, saw them fill the sky. 


Caunius was watching and praying. Watching, Caunius was saying : 


_ There is no statue on the wall as dark as she, there is no statue there at 
all so dark as she. 


Cornelia brought forth a son. The child was called Caunius, after his 
father. Cornelius and Caunia a daughter too. Her they Caunia call. 


Caunia and Caunius. Caunius and Caunia. 


_ Four people watch the children play. Watch for a sign. Caunius grows 
in the strong house. Caunia watches the people as they pass. 


_ Together as the sun goes down Caunius and Caunia stand. Caunius 
points with his hand, upon the wall. Their shadows grow, their shadows 
on the wide, paved space in front of the house. The sun slopes down into 
the open water. As the sun falls, so with a cry the silent walls leap into life. 
The statues move. They walk across the floor. They take hands. They 
move and sing. The slowly darkening world sways. The earth tips over. 
There is silence as before. 
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LETTERS FROM GEORGE MOORE 


THE GREEK BACKGROUND OF “ APHRODITE IN AULIS ” 
ANNOTATED BY P. J. DIXON 


EORGE MOORE was no great Greek scholar nor deeply versed 

in the antiquities of the Greeks. There is little to show that before 

the closing years of his life he was particularly interested in matters 

Hellenic or the Greek way of thought. At one time he knew, or 
acquired, some Greek, for however readily Amyot’s rendering may have 
appealed to the Gallic side of his temperament, the translation of Daphnis 
and Chloe, as exemplary from the scholarly point of view as it is elegant 
as a piece of English narrative, could not have been written without a fairly 
precise knowledge of the original language. That task, undertaken in the 
year 1924, was a solitary excursion into Hellenic territory, and it was not 
till old age that Moore, having ranged the broad ways of contemporary 
life, Ireland of the Celtic revival, the Middle Ages and the Bible Scene, 
brought his barque into the Hellenic haven of Aulis. 

The scene of Aphrodite in Aulis, Moore’s last published novel, is set full 
in the glare of the fifth century B.c. Though in no way an “ historical 
novel,” the background of the book is and aims to be Greek, an ambitious 
project considering how brightly illuminated is this page of history. Mis- 
takes of fact, discrepancies, misleading statements might have been 
expected, yet they are few. The topography of the book, too, is excellent. 
Moore never went to Greece, but he took expert advice. The letters which 
follow* were written to Mr. Shirley Atchley of Athens between 1927 and 
1931 (roughly covering the years from the inception of the book to publica- 
tion in its final revised form). Mr. Atchley’s answers appear not to have 
been kept, but Moore’s letters (and the text) show that the advice contained 
in them was usually followed. The first letter, written in May, 1927,f 
explains how it came about that Moore entered into correspondence with 
a person whom he was not to meet till three years later. . 


121 Ebury Street, 


London. 
My dear Sir, 


Mr. John Penoyre, librarian of the Hellenic Society, writes to me: “ I think if 
you like to write to S. C. Atchley you will get definite information on any topo- 


* Mr. Atchley has empowered me, with the concurrence of the late Mr. Moore’s literary 
heir, to make use of the letters written to him, for the purposes of this article. 

t The letter, written on notepaper of the Hétel Continental, Paris, though superscribed 
with Moore’s London address, is undated, but it is to be inferred from the second sentence 
of the next letter that it was written in May, 1927, probably in the first week. The fine 


French pen, thinner than that which he was wont to use, gives a curiously spidery effect to 
Moore’s bold legible hand. 
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graphical point regarding the island of Eubcea. Mr. Atchley knows the island well.” 
‘The point to be cleared up is whether it would be possible for fairly good swimmers 
to cross the narrow strait that separates Eubcea from the mainland. I know the tide 
runs very swiftly—MacMillan’s guide book mentions from four to five miles an 
hour but even so there would be, I think, a couple of hours every day when there 
would be little or no tide. The date of the story I am writing is 430 or 40 or there- 
abouts B.c.; I think a wooden bridge was built in 480 B.c. or thereabouts and in 
a work of the imagination an anachronism of a few years would not matter but I 
would prefer the two young girls to swim the strait than to cross it by the bridge— 
une bien plus jolie entrée en matiére, and my hope is that you will write: “at 
certain hours of the day, between ebb and flow, there is little or no tide.” The girls 
come over to bathe and it will be kind of you to mention that there is a pretty cove 
on the mainland that might tempt them over, the “ pretty cove” is a detail of no 
consequence ; though it does not exist to-day it might have existed 440 B.c. My 
name: George Moore, is fairly well known in the world of letters—you may have 
heard of Esther Waters, The Brook Kerith, Héloise and Abelard. 1 am sorry to trouble 
you with a letter; I know how trouble some (sic) correspondents are and would 
have refrained had I not the assurance of Mr. John Penoyre that my letter would 
not ruffle your amiability. 
Very sincerely yours, 
George Moore. 


In the next letter Moore puts a precise questionnaire :— 


121 Ebury Street, 
London, S.W.1. 
a 12 May, 1927. 
_ My dear Sir, 

At the instigation of the Hellenic Society I wrote to you the other day about the 
island of Eubcea, inquiring if it were possible for a fairly good swimmer to cross 
over from the island to the bay of Aulis. I wrote from the Hotel Continental, Paris, 
_ about a week ago, and do not expect to get an answer to my letter for some weeks ; 
even if you are good enough to make the necessary inquiries time will have to elapse 
before you can get an answer. Aulis is some thirty-six miles from Athens, I believe. 
I am writing again to put my questions in a more precise form :— 

1. What is the distance between the island of Eubcea and the bay of Aulis as 


the crow flies ? 


2. Is the current between the bay and Eubeea too strong for a swimmer to 
_ attempt a crossing ? I know the current is very strong up at Chalcis, but then the 
_ strait at Chalcis is only thirty yards wide. 'The Mediterranean is supposed to have 
_ very little current, and perhaps at the bay of Aulis at some hour of the day a swimmer 
might cross from shore to shore in perfect safety. _ 
3. What is the shore like round the bay of Aulis ? Is it full of large rocks, or 
does it consist of sandy reaches ? In my story I intend to have a wood there— 
_ perhaps there is a wood still there ? My mind’s eye sees the wood that flourished 
near the bay of Aulis 2,400 years ago, but I see no wood at the present day, only 
rocks and sahd, perhaps a few shrubs. 
I shall indeed be obliged to you if you will answer these three questions. 

Very truly yours, 

George Moore. 
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A few days later (probably having received an answer to his first letter 
which crossed his second) he writes again, this time explaining the scene 
which was in his mind to his correspondent, who must have wondered 
what was meant by the reference to the “‘ two young girls”’ in the first 
letter. 


121 Ebury Street, 
London, S.W.1. 
16th May, 1927. 
Dear Mr. Atchley, 

Many thanks for your very kind letter about the tides in the strait that divides 
Eubcea from the mainland, and as you invite me to put further questions to you I 
will do so. 

I should like to know how far Aulis is from Eubcea as the crow flies. If the 
distance be not more than a mile I think my maidens would do well to swim across 
to Aulis, the current probably being less strong there than it would be in the 
narrow channel at Chalkis. If, however, it is more than a mile I will place my little 
wood opposite Chalkis. The young sculptor, who is lying among the rosemary 
hoping that Aphrodite will appear and instruct him in the statue he is minded to 
carve of her, will catch sight of the maidens admiring each other’s figures, and they 
being uncertain which is the better, call him to decide the point. I need hardly say 
that this is not the whole of my story but merely an incident in the story, and of 
course I shall be able to write it a great deal better if I know exactly the possibilities 
of swimming from one shore to the other. Doubt paralyses the pen. 

I am sorry to trouble you with questions, but you have invited me to do so, and 
if you would like to read any book of mine I shall be only too pleased to send it 
to you. I have written better than Esther Waters. Would you like a copy of 
Heloise and Abelard ? and if you should be in London this summer, come to see me. 
Over dinner we shall be able to discuss the current and the incident. 

Very sincerely yours, 
George Moore. 
P.S.—You mention an island that used to divide the channel in ancient times. 


Now in what part of the strait did this island lie ? Above Chalkis or below Chalkis ? 
I am asking for it might help the maidens in their swim. 


The scene at the straits was to be the central scene in the book. Rhesos 


(the young sculptor) had asked an oracle for guidance in the modelling of 
a statue of Aphrodite, and had been told : 


Since thy quest be a pattern betake thee now to the green wood 
Sculptor and wait her coming beneath the shadow of plane-trees 
Shaking her golden locks exultant alone in the sunrise 

Thou shalt behold her at last foam-born Aphrodite in Aulis. 


In the event Moore compromised. Neither Chalkis nor Aulis is men- 
tioned by name. The scene of the sculptor’s vigil was ‘‘ a green wood on the — 
way to Thermopylz, overlooking the strait,” that is, somewhere along the — 
coast, opposite Eubcea, between 'Thermopyle and the seat of the oracle 
(Tanagra). As to the Euripus, he preferred to keep a more Nordic seascape 
than the facts strictly allow. Actually the stream through the narrows 
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dividing Eubeea from the mainland is a current which changes direction 
four times in 24 hours, a mystery, they say, which led Aristotle, from failure 
to solve it, to throw himself into the flood. There is a moment at the change- 
over of the current when the waters are still for a space ; that is the moment 
chosen by ships to slip through and for a staunch swimmer to cross. There 
is no tide ; the level of the sea is practically constant. To Moore, however, 
the current remains a tide. Rhesos lay “on a bank of pleasant thyme. . . 
listening to the tide among the rocks. . . . The incoming tide (he observes) 
gurgles as it did yesterday, the crested waves come tumbling up the rocks, 
but without bringing Aphrodite to me.” 


“. . . He was about to leave the wood, when two swimmers appeared in the 


flood. In a flush of expectancy he said: Can it be that I am among the immortals, 
come upon me unawares ? Swimming hand over hand they come, cleaving the 
incoming tide, rejoicing. . . . Now they are wading through the surf, becoming 
at every step more like mortals, two girls swimming from Eubcea, no more than 
that. And taking heart that he was among his own kin, he watched them, each 
turning herself to her fellow for judgment of her shape. . . . We swam over from 

_ Eubeea to submit ourselves to the judgment of the first man we met, and none 

_ seeming to be about we tried to discover by measurement which hath the prettier 
emp: .” 


__ In the next letter Moore turns from the middle to the beginning of the 
story, which, as the letters show, it took him much thought to compose. 


121 Ebury Street, 
London, S.W.1. 
: 26th June, 1927. 
_ Dear Mr. Atchley, 
I sent you a copy some days ago of Héloise and Abelard, and hope that the 
book has sufficient merit to make you forget the trouble that the straits of Eubcea 
and I have put you to. I understand from your last letter that it is possible at certain 
times of the day to swim across. The tide, after passing through the narrowest 
part at Calchis (sic), melts away or dissipates sufficiently to permit swimming. 
 Isn’t that so? 
_- You are now in Crete enjoying your holiday, and I am in murky Ebury Street 
_ trying to relate the opening of my new story, Rhesus and Thrasillus.* The ends of 
stories have no difficulties for me; the end leads me as a magnet leads. But the 
_ beginnings are terrible, and it is the beginnings of stories that will eventually com- 
A pel me to leave off writing stories. You won’t be vexed with me, I hope, if I ask you 
- to take a motor-car at my expense when you return to Athens and drive a few miles 
; 
4 
‘ 
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(ten or fifteen will be enough) and to send me a few notes about the scenery: the 
mountains and the sea. The road to Aulis would never wander far inland ; it would 
pass through Tanagra, I think, and after Tanagra, or probably before it, my 
rhapsodist, Cebren, would be so tired that he would walk in a dream, so no descrip- 
tion will be necessary ! 
, Very sincerely yours, 
“ad George Moore. 


————E—E—E—————EE rn EERE enn nee 


_* Later changed to Aphrodite in Aulis : see letter of October 27th, 1927, below. 
B 
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P.S.—As I visualize the journey Cebren would constantly catch glimpses of the 
sea on his right and on his left he would see the mountains showing against the 
north-eastern sky. I am not sure that he wouldn’t see Olympus. Isn’t this so ? 


In its final form there was little scenic description in the opening chapter. 
Moore probably recast it after his illness in 1928 when he rewrote the 
book. Kebren sets off from Athens in the middle of the night, bidden by a 
voice to go to Aulis. The first stage (through the night) brings him to the 
top of a hill from which he scans “a grey-green tone stretching up to the 
pines of the foothills as far as Dekeleia.” He descends by a short cut 
through “olive garths,” and, hearing dogs barking, climbs “into the 
branches of an old olive to wait till the god that had bidden him to Aulis 
should seal the nostrils of the dogs to his scent or drift it out of their reach.” 
The composition of this part of the story is under discussion in the letter 
which follows :— 


121 Ebury Street, 
London, S.W.1. 
July 25th, 1927. 
Dear Mr. Atchley, ter a 

Your letter dated July 15th arrived here at the end of last week, and with it before 
me for reference I applied myself to the shaping out of Cebren’s journey. 

A journey like Cebren’s needs episodes, and I think the story of the dogs pur- 
suing him in the olive garths is well devised, but it now seems to me that he would 
catch sight of the forests that clothe the foothills soon after his escape from the 
garths. The site of Decelea is unknown, and it suits my purpose to place it at the 
top of the pass. The route through the forest from Decelea to Anaccea is still rather 
vague. You mention rivulets hastening from the heights under the branches of 
plane-trees and pines ; I should be sorry to miss these forest brooks, but should 
like them a little more explicit. 

As you have taken a great deal of trouble with this journey you would naturally 
feel vexed if you found mistakes in the book, and that is why I am sending you the 
nearly finished manuscript of the beginning of the story for correction and for those 
precise accents that imagination cannot supply. Fifty or sixty words will be enough, 
I think, but I do not wish to curtail you. I know that once a man has put his finger 
in a gallipot he is almost compelled to go on stirring it ! What you add I shall try 
to weave into the narrative, but I must observe the proportions of my story ; you 
will understand that. And please believe me when I write that I am grateful to you 
for the help you have so generously given. 

Very sincerely yours, 
George Moore. 


“ At the setting of the moon ” Kebren is at the foothills below Dekeleia, 
and just before dawn reaches the town, through whose “long streets ” 
he walks “ looking through gateways into mysterious courtyards ” (a rather 
§ Celtic < atmosphere this), till, some way beyond, he meets a goatherd - 
who gives him breakfast, and lies “admiring the great plain showing 
through the gnarled trees and the timbers of the old mill spanning the 
Asopos.” As the following letter shows, Moore originally intended to. 
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burden Kebren with a companion, who was to have left him at a point 

where the road branched. To contrive this parting Moore selected a place, 

Anaceea, a site of which nothing to-day is known, but which appeared on 

an old map, seen by Moore, as a point where roads forked. Later the goat- 

eo was substituted for the companion and the goatherd’s meadows for 
naccea. 


121 Ebury Street. 

Tuesday, 26th (August, 1927). 

Dear Mr. Atchley, : ne 77) 
On looking into your wonderful letter again I find I have chosen a slightly differ- 
ent road—my traveller goes through Decelea, the site is unknown and I have placed 
it at the top of the pass where it may well have been and where it suits my narrative 
to have it. The town where the travellers breakfast, Anaccea, I found on an old map 
and chose it for it is there the roads branch and I must get rid of the stranger who 
does not appear again in the story. Pray believe me to be very grateful for the help 

you have given. 
Sincerely yours, 
George Moore. 


- This part of the correspondence closes with the following letter :— 


121 Ebury Street, 
London, S.W.1. 
27th October, 1927. 
Dear Mr. Atchley, 

I am sending you a copy of the new edition of The Brook Kerith, said to be my 
best work, and when you have read it perhaps you will send me a postcard saying 
which book you like best, Héloise and Abelard or The Brook ; and at the same time 
you might tell me if you approve of the name I have given to my new book, Aphro- 
dite in Auls. 

| You will be satisfied, I think, with the first chapter, which gave me a great deal 
of trouble, but which I mastered in the end, and it is now as good as I can make 
it, of that I am sure. The only thing I regret is the absence of a glimpse of mountain 
scenery, just a line—Mount Parnes seen somewhere. Mountains are supposed to 
be still, and are still, but in the mind of him who has not seen it Parnes lacks definite 
locality. I am now writing the end of the story. Is there any chance of your being 
_ in London? 


= 


Very sincerely yours, 
George Moore. 


For more than a year there is a gap. In the meantime Moore had been 
‘in a nursing home undergoing a painful operation. His disease was one 
similar to that attributed to Pheidias, who, in the book, is made to say : 
a There is little hope of recovery, Rhesos, I may say none at all. My sick- 
“ness is stone in the bladder, and I hope that thy life will come to an end by 
some other hurt, for in the night the pang of the stone seems more than I can 
bear; yet I do bear it somehow.”’ But in January he returns to the central 
episode and asks for information about the landscape of ‘Tanagra, where 
_he proposed to put the site of the oracle consulted by the sculptor. 
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121 Ebury Street, 
London, S.W.1. 
gth January, 1929. 
Dear Mr. Atchley, 

I am writing the last chapter of Aphrodite in Aulis but I shall have to revise the 
whole book and it will take two or three months to do that. I have in mind the 
chapter in which Rhesus (Kebren’s son) goes to consult the oracle of Amphiaraos 
at Tanagra. Pythonesses usually lived in a cave and spoke out of a cleft in the rocks, 
and it will be very kind of you to tell me if Tanagra is in a level plain or if there 
be a rocky hill there in which the pythoness where there was one lived. I know 
of an opening in the earth in Ireland into which the adventurous can descend to a 
swiftly running brook ; the trout in the brook are said to be holy. At Dodona the 
pythoness interpreted the whisperings of doves in the great oak. I’d sooner on the 
whole have a rocky hill, if the rocky hill exists at Tanagra. I suppose you know ? 
But there’s no use going to Tanagra to see ; that would be putting you to too much 
trouble, and very likely the guide-book can tell me. However, it gives me an excuse 
for writing to you ! 

Very sincerely yours, 
George Moore. 


In the text we read of ‘“‘the rocky hill out of which the pythoness 
speaks.” 

The next year saw the publication of the book in a limited edition, 
but Moore, with that passion for rewriting which persisted all his life, was 
already ruminating a revised ending for the standard edition, which was 
to appear in August, 1931. In January, 1931, he writes triumphantly :— 


_ Dear Mr. Atchley, 

I cannot find words to tell you how much I enjoyed your visit to England and 
how I long to see you again. But I am restrained in a Nursing Home. 

Now about Aphrodite in Aulis. I have found the ideal end, an end that out-ends 
all my other ends, an end that will please you, I am sure, and delight the Editor if 
he ever gets there ! I have sent it to the printer and will let you have a proof directly _ 
I receive it. I walked out of my house and round Belgrave Square, and roared the 
new end out to my secretary when I returned (who took it down in shorthand as — 
quickly as I could speak it) in desperate fear lest I should die without having got it 
down on paper. 

The photograph interested me very much, but those blank shores must have 
been very different when the Greek fleet went out to conquer Troy. 

Very sincerely yours, 
George Moore. 


During his conversations with Moore in 1930, Mr. Atchley had suggested 
the possibility of having Aphrodite in Aulis translated into modern Greek 
and published in Greece. It was proposed that it should appear in serial 
form in an Athens newspaper and that this might take place even before 
the standard edition in English was published. Moore was evidently — 
much taken with the idea. But there was a hitch. The Editor of the | 
Hestia decided that the serial could not be accepted, and the project 
for the appearance of Aphrodite in Greek dress was abandoned. Moore 
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took the disappointment philosophically, and, in the letter in which 
he acknowledged the news of the Editor’s change of mind, started 
on a fresh track, this time asking for information about Greek love-spells 
and incantations, a pastoral subject which was just the sort to appeal to 
his Hellenistic rather than Hellenic turn of mind :— 


Now, may I ask you to be kind enough to ask the librarian of the Library at 
Athens if he knows the incantations under the moon that Greek girls use, even to 
the present day, to bring death and disaster to the lovers who deceive them. I 
believe the ritual consists of a waxen image which is melted while the incantation 
is spoken; as the image melts, so the faithless one dies. Fauriel in his Popular 
Songs of Greece gives some of these incantations. One begins :—Bright golden 
moon that now art near to thy setting. . . . It is very beautiful, beautiful as 
Theocritus, but matter rather than beauty is what I am after. If you know one of 
these incantations, there are hundreds, I believe, I should be very much obliged 
if you would send it to me. 


On October rgth, 1931, Moore wrote “‘ Do not trouble any more about 
the incantations. One day they will come to hand, and in the meantime I 
shall go on with the book I am writing.” 

The correspondence ends with a letter written three weeks before Moore’s 
death on January 2ist, 1933. 


121 Ebury Street, S.W.1. 
29th December, 1932. 
My dear Friend, 

It is true you have not heard from me for a long time. I have been ill. I couldn’t 
be operated upon for prostate so they put this tube into my belly and it leaks, and 
I have to go to the surgeon constantly. I am writing a new book entitled, A Com- 
munication to My Friends, which I hope to send you before long. 

I hope with all sincerity that you will be here in March and that we shall have 
some pleasant dinners together as of yore. I can’t write more now. I am crammed 
with work and am just going downstairs with my secretary to have a nice cup of 
tea, as we say in this country. 

You will be glad to hear that Aphrodite in Aulis was not a failure. ‘The sale was 
slow at first, but it has not done so badly. I gather that quite a number of people 
like it—there are nice people in it, and it is prettily written. 

Yours sincerely, 
George Moore, 
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“THE PRACTISED HAND ” 


By WALTER GREENWOOD 
I 


RS. DORBELL, passing the doors of the ‘‘ Duke of Gloucester” — 

public-house was arrested by the staccato sounds of well-oiled 

bolts being shot back. Simultaneously she listened to the many 

blasts and screams of factory whistles and sirens from all parts 
of the Two Cities. Noon; the mid-day respite and the signal for the 
opening of public-houses. 

She licked her lips and looked at her grimy hand which held her Old 
Age Pension book and a battered purse. 

She stood there for a second, motionless, a withered woman enveloped 
from throat to heel in a bodice and threadbare skirt. The bodice, once 
tightly fitting, now hung in stained folds about her bosom and_ neck. 
Patches had been let in at the elbows though they were not noticeable 
since wear and tear and the grime of Salford had merged their separate 
identities. A shawl was wrapped tightly about her head and shoulders ; 
it concealed her thin hair but left exposed a brow lined with wavy furrows, 
a pair of watery eyes, a hook nose and a sunken mouth which expressed — 
perpetual lugubriousness. 

“* Ah don’t see why Ah shouldn’t,” she muttered. “‘ If my cough gets no 
better it’d cost me more’n eightpence in doctor’s bills. Not as [’d ever 
pay ’em. Ho, no! He’s got more money’n me. And his man can keep on 
knocking but I won’t open the door.”’ She scowled and added: “ As for 
him what’s supposed to be dyin’, perhaps he’ll be gone by the time Ah ~ 
get back,” petulantly: “‘ Fourteen weeks now and still there. Cont’ary, 
just cont’ary, that’s what he is. T’aint nateral.’”’ She shuffled into the 
ladies’ room of the ‘“‘Duke of Gloucester,” seated herself at a small table, 
looked up when the barman put his head into the room, and said : ‘‘ Small 
un, Tom, and change out o’ ten bob.” 

“* Aye, aye, Mrs. Dorbell,”’ he answered, grinning, and then withdrew. 
Whilst he was dispensing her order she loosed her grip upon her shawl — 
and draped it over her shoulders discovering her thin grey hair, then she 
placed on the table the articles she carried in her right hand, bright door- — 
key, battered purse and Old Age Pension book. She sighed as she opened 
her purse ; every compartment save the centre was stuffed with pawn — 
tickets. The centre contained a mint-new ten-shilling note carefully folded, 
also a few coppers. She took out the note and held it in her hand until — 
Tom reappeared with a tray on which was a large glass containing a 
small whisky, and, at its side, a hot water jug from which vapour was 
rising. He grinned at her, placed the glass and jug on the table, she watch- 
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ing his deft movements, anxiously. He rattled the money he held in his 
hand and said: ‘‘He’y’are, Mrs. Dorbell, nine and fourpence change,” 
nodding to the whisky, “‘ and t’small ! ” 


She glanced from it to him, dubiously : “ Wery small!” she grunted. 


2 


Carefully she mixed the drink, then took a delicate sip, saying, 
“Ah!” and replacing the glass on the table. She stared at it as 
though it might have been a crystal and she a witch peering into the 
future. As a matter of fact this is precisely what she was trying to do. 

So engrossed was she that she neither heard nor saw the entrance of 
another elderly woman who, standing for a moment on the threshold of 
the ladies’ room, stared suspiciously at Mrs. Dorbell through narrowed 
eyes. She coughed quietly, and shuffled into the room. She was Mrs. 
Dorbell’s counterpart in so far as dress was concerned, but she differed 
from Mrs. Dorbell in that she carried herself stiffly. She seated herself 

ona chair at Mrs. Dorbell’s side, fetched a sigh, affected a smile and said : 


_ “ There you are, then, Nancy! Doin’ y’self well, as usual! ”’ Tom, the 
_ barman, looked into the room: ‘‘ Aye, Tom, lad, the usual!’’ To Mrs. 


Dorbell: “I allus have a tot every Friday when Ah draws me pension, 


_ just on t’strength of it!” and she winked and continued, with warmth : 
~ “ Aye, an’ I do look forrard to it, Mrs. Dorbell . . . makes y’feel—er— 
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fortified, aye, fortified. It’s a change from having a nip at home.” Another 
_ sigh, then, turning to Mrs. Dorbell, whose expression was depressing to 


behold, continued: ‘‘ And what’s up wi’ you, Nancy ? Y’look as though 

y ve the sins o’ the world on y’ back. . . . And on pension day, too!” 
Mrs. Dorbell grunted, took a sip from her glass, waited until Tom had 

placed another glass and jug on the table and had withdrawn ; then, as 


her companion, smiling, smacked her lips and mixed the drink, said, 
gloomily : ‘‘ Sick o’ waiting, that’s what I am. Sick o’ waiting ! Sick an’ 


tired of it, Mrs. Nattle.” 

Mrs. Nattle sipped from the glass before answering. After the first 
taste she said: ‘‘ Ah!” set the glass upon the table and wiped her mouth 
on the fringe of her shawl. She glanced at Mrs. Dorbell and said: “Sick - 
of it, eh ? Well, what’s up ? What are y’ sick of, Nancy ?”’ 

(73 Oh, ’ im / bP) 
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‘Why, what’s up wi’ im?” 

Mrs. Dorbell lifted her glass: “‘ What d’y’ think ? Ach!”’ disgustedly. 
“For fourteen weeks now he’s been a-lyin’ there dyin’ and he won't 
die!” 

“‘ Oh,” cried Mrs. Nattle, enlightened, throwing back her head, keep- 
ing her mouth wide open and her gaze fixed upon Mrs. Dorbell: “ Oh, 

that there lodger o’ yours. Abhhh ! And ain’t he no better ?” 
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“No better, Mrs. Nattle?”’ repeated Mrs. Dorbell, in the tone of 
one insulted, adding, with warmth: ‘‘ He ain’t no better, nor likely to be © 
better, either. He’s a-dyin’ ; been a-dyin’ for fourteen weeks now, but he 
just won’t die. Proper cont’ary ! An’ me wi’ th’ insurance policy ready the 
minute he snuffs it!” 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Nattle, closing one eye and nodding her head, 
slowly: ‘‘ Ahhhh!” 

Mrs. Dorbell put on a pained expression: ‘‘'T’aint as though I want 
him to go, but Ah think he knows I’m a-waitin’ an’ he’s just tryin’ to be 
awk’ard |!’ apostrophically : “‘ Ay, Ben, lad, if y’ only knew the struggle 
I’ve had this last twelve years t’ keep y’ in benefit ! Denied meself for to 
do it > she was about to add: ‘‘ And worked me fingers to t’ bone,” 
but thought better when she remembered the amount of the weekly 
twopenny premium. 

‘““ And what does doctor say ?”” asked Mrs. Nattle. 

“Pah!” replied Mrs. Dorbell. ‘‘’E don’t know what ’e’s talkin’ 
about. ‘Send ’im t’ Hope Hospital,’ that’s what he says,” indignantly : 
** Wantin’ ’im t’ get better ! Did y’ ever?” 

‘Oh, well, d’y’ blame ’im?” asked Mrs. Nattle, raising her brows 
and depressing the corners of her mouth: ‘“’E don’t want to lose any 
of ’is patients. Not likely !| They like them kind; y’ know, creakin’ gates, 
allus ailin’ and ne’er die!” 

_ Mrs. Dorbell shook her head and stared at the floor: “ 'That’s what I’m 
afeard of. Allus ailin’ . . : allus ailin’ and ne’er die. And me got ’im in 
benefit for twelve poun’ ten.” ; 

“Is that what ’e’s in for ?”’ asked Mrs. Nattle, raising both eyebrows 
and glass. 

“‘ Aye, but what’s the good of it to me ? The way things are goin’ I’ll 
soon be too old t’ enjoy it.” 

“Nay,” answered Mrs. Nattle, with a loud laugh, “ nay, y’re ne’er too 
old for that, lass ! ” 

Mrs. Dorbell, unconvinced, grunted. ‘‘ It’s the worry, Mrs. Nattle,” 
she said. “‘ I shouldn’t be surprised if ’e don’t see me out.’’ She shifted 
uncomfortably at the horrible thought. “ ‘There ’e is a-lyin’ there breathin’ 
like an engine, an’ the longer ’e’s a-dyin’ the more ’e seems t’live. Oh, Mrs. 
Nattle, it’s wearin’ me out. . . . Wearin’ me out. They ought to be 
given summat t’ ’elp ’em on their way: y’know, like the black bottle 
they used t’ keep in t’ workhouse for paupers. They weren’t allowed to 
linger 1’ them days!” 

Mrs. Nattle touched Mrs. Dorbell on the arm, and, as Mrs. Dorbell 
started and looked at her companion, she saw Mrs. Nattle stare about 
the room, furtively, to see whether anyone was listening to their conversa- 
tion. Mrs. Nattle winked and crooked her finger and nodded her head 
mysteriously. She leaned towards Mrs. Dorbell, who was greatly impressed 
by her companion’s odd behaviour and full of expectant surmise as to its 
cause. She, too, edged closer until they almost touched heads. Mrs. Nattle 
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whispered : ‘“‘ Shhhhh!” gazed round the room again, resumed the close 
proximity and continued, in a very low voice: ‘“ Between you and me, 
Mrs. Dorbell, I know how it could be arranged !” then she leaned right 
back in her chair and regarded Mrs. Dorbell as though she wished to see 
the effect her utterance had upon that lady. Mrs. Nattle’s eyes gleamed and 
there was a tense expression on her lips ; she was rewarded to notice an 
eager expectancy appear on Mrs. Dorbell’s face and then a look of mute 
questioning shine out of her eyes. Mrs. Nattle confirmed with a slow nod 
of her head. Then Mrs. Dorbell leaned forward still more, moistened 
her lips, coughed and said: “Aye? ...Oh?... Can it?” 

Three slow nods of the head from Mrs. Nattle, whose lips were pursed. 
She leaned forward again and their heads almost touched once more. 
Mrs. Nattle nudged Mrs. Dorbell and smiled: ‘Course, I’ll expect a 
bit o’ commission when you get th’ insurance ! ” 

“Oh aye .. . oh aye!” replied Mrs. Dorbell, glancing at her com- 
panion with such an expression as though to infer such an important 
consideration really did not need mentioning. 

““ And the woman as does it’ll want payin’,” said Mrs. Nattle, adding, 
quickly, when she saw a dubious expression on Mrs. Dorbell’s face: ‘ O’ 
course, she don’t do anything what’s wrong ! She just knows what it is as 
‘stops ’em from dyin’. A fair marvel, she is. Why, my old man was weeks 
and weeks and wouldn’t draw ’is last. But when she came to see ’im, why, 
7e popped off like that !”’ snapping her fingers. “‘ She ne’er lays a finger 
‘on ’em, mind you! ” tossing her head: ‘‘ Ha, ha, I know: I watched her 
‘close ’cause I didn’t want no inquestioning in my house. No, this party 
as I’m speakin’ of was only in the bedroom five minutes and she ne’er 
touched ’im nor gave ’im any med’cine. . . . And, blow me! afore the 
night was out he was a josser!” She stared at Mrs. Dorbell triumph- 
antly, as though she had put forward an unanswerable argument; then 
she shook her head sadly, and put on a woebegone expression and added : 
“Not as J wanted him to die, but it was fair cruel to see him lingerin’ and 
sufferin’ like he was ; t’was only right he should ha’ been helped along his 
way. Ay, poor lad. He was one o’ the best, if ever there was one ! ” shaking 
her head, sadly ; “‘I thought I’d ha’ ne’er got over it,” fortifying herself 
at the glass: ‘“‘ But Ah did!” 
- Beneath her shawl Mrs. Dorbell’s fingers were playing nervously with 
her doorkey, her lips were twitching and she was staring hard at the floor. 
>resently she glanced at Mrs. Nattle out of the corners of her eyes and, 
1oistening her lips, muttered, hoarsely: ‘‘ Ah—er, Mrs. Nattle, J feel 
t’ same about Ben as you did about your old man. Aye, even though Ben’s 
only the lodger!’’ heaving a huge sigh: “Ah hates to see a human 
being a-sufferin’ . . . fair cuts me to the quick, it does.” : 

_ “ Aye,” murmured Mrs. Nattle, sympathetically, and nodding her 
head : “I know how y’ feel, lass ! Ne’er heed, where there’s a will there’s 
allus a way.” 

~ Mrs. Dorbell sniffed and her skinny hand sought the glass: she sipped 
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and murmured : “ Ah really don’t know what t’ do for the best. There he 
is, now, a-lyin’ in bed a-dyin’ wi’ nobody in th’ house to look after him 
while I’m a-drawin’ me pension and doin’ a bit o’ shoppin’ ! He’d be best 
off in the grave.” 

Mrs. Nattle nodded agreement: “Tis fair cruel to keep him alive. 
That’s the worst 0’ lookin’ after ’em too well, they allus take advantage of 
it ! Y’ll be worritin’ y’self to a shadder, Mrs. Dorbell. Aye, and if I was 
you I’d see that there friend 0’ mine this very minute ! ” 

“Would y’ ?” 

“‘ Would I ? I-should-just-think-I-would ! You sup up and come along 
wi’ me. She'll put him right! My! I’d like to know how she does it; I 
would an’ all!” 

Mrs. Dorbell simulated reluctance: ‘‘ I don’t know whether I ought. 
. . . Ben’s been a rare good lodger.” 

“ Aw, sup thy liquor and come along. . . He’ll thank y’ for it! ”’ 

“‘ But it don’t seem right,” murmured Mrs. Dorbell, draining her glass 
and rising to her feet: “‘I don’t want to do it. . . . Are y’ ready, Mrs. 
Nattle ? ” 

A minute later they had drawn their shawls about their shoulders and 
had shuffled out of the public-house and into Consort Road. 


3 


Mrs. Haddock, sitting by her kitchen table with a steaming hot cup of 
tea set by her elbow, was re-reading the account of a dreadful murder in 
Sunday’s newspaper: occasionally, her facial expression would change, 
influenced, no doubt, by her mental reactions to the vividness of the story 
of the murder. 

A woman of fifty, buxom, and wearing a striped frock reaching to her 
ankles, and, over this frock, a white, starched apron very clean. Her fingers 
were podgy, and, upon them, she wore a fine collection of cheap jewellery. 
Her face was puffy and her complexion pale: her hair was combed back 
and pinned into a tight ball in the nape of her neck : steel-rimmed glasses 
sat upon her snub nose, and, when she spoke, her fat chin was lowered 
bosomwards and she stared at you over the top of her spectacles. Her 
home was as tidy as herself. Her husband was a mill-overlooker and 
Mrs. Haddock augmented his wages by attending, in the capacity of usher, 
to the entrances and exits, into and from this world, of all those Salfordians 
in the immediate vicinity of her home. 

She said: “Tut, tut, tut!” as a disturbing knock sounded upon the 
front door. She was annoyed : at this moment she was particularly enjoying 
the newspaper, and, by the time she had returned from answering the door, 
the flavour of the tea would be gone. Who could this be ? She hurriedly 
recalled the list of names of the women from whom she might expect an 
oie) ot. then she sighed, pushed the chair back, rose, and went to the 

ront door. 
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Two women were standing there, Mrs. Dorbell and Mrs. Nattle: Mrs. 
Nattle was full of ingratiation, Mrs. Dorbell was staring at her toes, her 
lips twitching nervously. 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Haddock ; “it’s you, Mrs. Nattle, is it ? What’s up 

. somebody dead ? ” 

“Can we come in ?”’ asked Mrs. Nattle, raising her brows and smiling, 
fawningly ; then she leaned forward, adding, in a strained whisper : “It’s 
private!’ and nodded. 

“ Awri’,” answered Mrs. Haddock, standing to one side: ‘Come in 
and go in t’ kitchen. . . . Wipe y’ feet, first.” 

The two women obeyed. They stood side by side against the table until 
Mrs. Haddock seated herself in the chair she had recently quitted. At 
her command, they seated themselves bolt upright on the edge of the 
sofa, neither loosening their shawls. Mrs. Dorbell was simulating dolour, 
Mrs. Nattle seemed extraordinarily pleased. Mrs. Haddock lowered her 
head and regarded the two women over the rims of her spectacles, then 
she picked up her tea-cup, held it with both hands, elbows resting on the 
table, and blew into it, mightily, saying, between sips : ‘‘ Well—and what’s 
—brought you—here ?” 

Mrs. Nattle took a deep breath: ‘‘ Well, Mrs. Haddock,” she began, 
shaking out her shawl, rearranging it about her shoulders and then com- 
posing her hands upon her lap: “It’s like this.’’ She coughed : “‘ D’y 
remember when y’ came to see my old man, Mrs. Haddock ?”’ 

Mrs. Haddock nodded. ‘‘ I remember. . . . Phew, this tea’s hot.”’ 

“Well,” continued Mrs. Nattle: “‘ This lady here,” jerking her thumb 
to the lady at her side, “‘ this lady here’s got a lodger in the same way.” 
She opened her eyes very wide, pursed her lips and nodded, slowly : 
** You understand !” 

** Dyin’ ?”” asked Mrs. Haddock, staring into her cup, where was float- 
ing a long tea-stalk which told Mrs. Haddock that she might expect news 
concerning a tall, dark man. 

‘Oh, aye,” said Mrs. Dorbell, speaking for the first time: ‘“‘ Poor 
lad’s been a-dyin’ there these fourteen weeks gone. Fair breaks me heart 
to see him! ” shaking her head. ‘ Poor old Ben! ” 

Mrs. Haddock grunted and said: ‘‘ Well, I’ll have to see him afore I 
can say if I’ll be any use. S’only when they’re proper dyin’ that I can help 


** Oh, he’s dyin’ all right,”’ Mrs. nie wcseoyte her, hastily, all traces 
of dolour disappearing. ‘‘ Only he will linger ! ” 

“ Hum,” ia rae Hadddete draining her cup. ‘‘ Well, Pll come and 
see him.” Then she scrutinized her client once more over the top of her 
spectacles, after which she added: “ But I’ll want paying, first !”’ 

“‘ Aw!” cried Mrs. Dorbell, appealingly: “ But I ain’t got no money 
til I draws th’ insurance . . . twelve poun’ ten...” then, in expect- 
ation of prevailing upon Mrs. Haddock’s generosity: “ Leave it ‘til after 
I’ve drawed the money . . . I’ve only got me old age pension to live on ! 
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“Ten shillin’ . . . money down, or I don’t perform,” answered”Mrs. 
Haddock, staring at a couple of flies running along the clothes rack near 
the ceiling. 

The corners of Mrs. Dorbell’s mouth were depressed as she answered, 
reproachfully : ‘‘ Oh, Mrs. Haddock, how’m J to get ten bob ? Crikey ! 
I ain’t got no stockin’ hid away. . . . I tell y’ I’ve only nine’n fourpence 
left out o’ my Old-Age. If y’ take that I’ll have nowt to wag on next week.” 
Her brows were raised in mild indignation. 

“Y’ve got y’r Old Age Pension book,” replied Mrs. Haddock, still 
regarding the flies. 

“‘ Well?” answered Mrs. Dorbell, interrogatively. 

‘Well,’ answered Mrs. Haddock. “‘ They’ll lend y’ money on that at 
pawnshop. Ask Mrs. Nattle.” 3 

“‘ Aye, but how’ll I get it out agen if Ben don’t snuff it afore next 
Friday ?” 

Mrs. Haddock gazed at her and answered: “I won’t let y’ take it ’til 
I’ve had a look at him. . . . If I say ‘ Take it,’ when I’ve seen him ad 
staring at Mrs. Dorbell through narrowed eyes—“ you'll draw th’ insurance 
all right ; and before next Friday !”’ 

Simultaneous sighs from Mrs. Dorbell and Mrs. Nattle: Mrs. Nattle 
gazed at Mrs. Dorbell and said, eagerly: “‘ Well, what’s itto be?” 

“* Awri’,”’ said Mrs. Dorbell, and, glancing at Mrs. Haddock, said : 
“* Are y’ ready ?” 

Within five minutes the three women departed. 
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Mrs. Dorbell opened her front door with her bright key and entered 
the house, saying: ‘“‘ Come in.” Her companions obeyed. 

There was an expression of wry contempt on Mrs. Haddock’s face as 
she stood by the table staring at the untidy room: unwashed breakfast 
pots on the table, where, in place of linen, was a check American-leather 
table-cloth ; crumbs on the pegged hearthrug; tap dripping onthe slop- 
stone; fireplace filled with cinders ; newspapers littering the settle and peep- 
ing from beneath chair cushions ; clock three-quarters of an hour slow; 
cat’s milk in a saucer on the floor, maculated with a film of soot, and, over 
all, a pungent, depressing smell of staleness as though neither doors nor 
windows had been opened for years. Nothing could have offended Mrs. 
Haddock’s susceptibilities more than such an untidy house. She gathered 
her skirts together and sniffed as Mrs. Dorbell, lifting a skinny arm and 
‘pointing her crooked fingers in the direction of the staircase, said : ‘‘ Come 
up an’ have a look at him ! ” She shuffled to the stairs, extending her hands 
‘on either side of the wood casing so as to obtain support, then mounting 
the steps one at a time, excused her slowness with: ‘“‘ I’ve ne’er been t’ 
‘same since me rheumatics started : can’t even bend t’clean t’ floor.” The 
‘two women followed. 
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In the back bedroom lying upon a bed whose iron frame was rusting and 
whose brass parts had long since gone lay the dying man. He might have 
been anything between a nonagenarian and a centenarian, certainly nobody 
would have guessed his correct age, which was sixty-three: but he had 
laboured very hard all his life, and that robs one of a chance of a green old 
age. A sheet, a blanket, an overcoat and an old skirt covered him ; beneath 
his head was a bolster and a feather pillow, the cases of which were very 
dirty ; there was no covering on the striped bed tick which could be seen 
where the bedclothes had been pulled awry. 

Ben was defying death. He was unaware of the presence of visitors 
since he was unconscious. His breathing was discordant and harsh, and, 
occasionally, it caught in his throat and he would swallow, afterwards 
endeavouring to moisten his lips with his weak tongue: his large hands, 
whose finger-nails had never been but black since he went to boiler-making 
fifty years ago, lay upon the overcoat which served as coverlet : sometimes 
he would murmur as though asking for something, but Mrs. Dorbell could 
not get it for him since she neither knew what it was he wanted nor had she 
the money with which to procure it had she heard. 

Mrs. Dorbell watched Mrs. Haddock, unblinkingly, as she, Mrs. 
Haddock, went to the bedside and stared into Ben’s face intently. She 
nodded her head and said, ‘‘ Hum!” 

Mrs. Dorbell shuffled to her side and peered into Mrs. Haddock’s face 
expectantly. ‘‘ Well?’ she muttered, “‘ what d’y’ say?” 

Mrs. Haddock turned to her: “‘ Y’ can take your pension book,” she 
said, “‘ he’ll ha’ snuffed it in half an hour or so. Go on, take it now.” 

Mrs. Dorbell hurried to the door, paused and looked at Mrs. Haddock 
suspiciously. “‘ Think on,” she said, ‘‘ there ain’t going to be no paying 
til he’s gone.” 

** T’ll wait,’ Mrs. Haddock sniffed. ‘‘ Come on,” she added, “ leave 
him in peace.” She stood to one side while Mrs. Nattle and Mrs. Dorbell 
_ passed out of the room. Immediately she was alone she took Ben by the 
_ shoulders and pulled him sidewise, so that his head hung out of the bed. 
His throat lay exposed at a strangulating angle: veins stood out on his 
temple ; his mouth opened wide, breath came in violent choking gasps. 
In five seconds, before Mrs. Nattle had taken one step down the stairs, 
_ Mrs. Haddock had joined her, closing the door behind her and leaving 
- Ben hopelessly endeavouring to ward off the numb hand of frigid death. 

Below, Mrs. Dorbell put on her shawl and picked up her Old Age 
Pension book, on whose cover was a warning that the book must not be 
accepted by pawnbrokers. She said: “I'll not be gone long. Brew y’sels 
a cup o’ tay. The caddy’s on the shelf and there’s a drop o’ milk in the 
jug.” She departed, and when she had gone Mrs. Haddock lifted her lip 
and clasped her hands across her diaphragm. She shrugged her shoulders 
and spoke volumes with a solitary exclamation, “ Huh! 

Mrs. Nattle nodded her head, slowly, as though in perfect agreement. 


A pause. 
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With her lip still elevated Mrs. Haddock stared at the unwashed crockery 
and murmured, with profound disdain: ‘Cup o’ tea. . . . Huh! Cup 
0’ tea!” then, to Mrs. Nattle: ‘‘ Ne’er saw such a pig-hole in all my 
life! She mustn’t do a stroke o’ housework from one year’s end to another. 
Huh ! Such low-bred work ! ” 

“« She’s fond of her toddy,” said Mrs. Nattle, closing an eye and adding, 
through tight-drawn lips and with an accompaniment of nods: “ Small 
whiskies, mind you, and ’er pleading poverty at every verse end. Ha, ha,” 
a mirthless laugh, ‘‘ some folks like to do themselves well on the q.t. . . . 
you’re quite right, Mrs. Haddock, she’s a dirty old devil!” 

“Huh! And she didn’t want to pay me till she’d drawed th’ insur- 
ance ! ”’ exclaimed Mrs. Haddock, indignantly. 

An ingratiating smile appeared on Mrs. Nattle’s face: she murmured, | 
fawningly : ‘‘ It was me that recommended you, Mrs. Haddock, and I 
told her that you’d want payin’ first. . . . He, he, he! ’Course, I knew 
you, bein’ generous like . . . he, he, he! Well, y’know what I mean, and 
y can’t blame me for thinking you’d like to stand me a drink after my 
trouble . . .”’ adding, hurriedly, as she saw an anything but encouraging 
expression appear on Mrs. Haddock’s face: “Course, I’ve allus said to 
any woman who’s expectin’ . . . ‘ Well, if y’ take my tip y’ll send for 
Mrs. Haddock. She knows her job, she does; none o’ your new-fangled 
notions ’’’—she made a peculiar noise with her lips and at the same time 
snapped her fingers : “‘ ‘ Phip! and the job’s done, as clean as a whistle. 
Naow, she don’t believe in chloriform! Th’ old-fashioned way’s good 
enough for her!’ ’’ She had worked herself up to quite a high pitch of 
fervour and she was gratified to notice the subtle change which had taken 
place on Mrs. Haddock’s face ; the foreboding expression had given place 
to one of smug satisfaction. When Mrs. Nattle had concluded her encomium 
of Mrs. Haddock’s abilities, Mrs. Haddock murmured, condescendingly : 
“ Well, all right, but only one, mind.” She stared at her from over the top 
of her spectacles. Mrs. Nattle sighed, relieved. 

Mrs. Haddock was about to speak when she heard the sound of Mrs. 
Dorbell’s key rattling in the lock. She winked at Mrs. Nattle. 

Mrs. Dorbell entered the kitchen in a hurry. She fixed a stare of expect- 
aney on Mrs. Haddock, threw off her shawl and said: ‘‘ As ’e gone, 

eben? 

Mrs. Haddock shrugged her shoulders: ‘‘I ain’t been up to see. . 
Did y’ get it?” 

“* Aye,” answered Mrs. Dorbell, adding, whilst staring at Mrs. Haddock : 
“but he ain’t gone, yet, think on!” inferring, of course, that it was of no 
use Mrs. Haddock’s expecting payment until he had gone. 

“Oh, I can wait,” replied Mrs. Haddock, airily, and tossing her head. 
“ And don’t you go interfering, either. Bide your time.” 

expression of disappointment grew on Mrs. Dorbell’s face. “I 
thought he’d ha’ been gone by this time,” she said, gloomily. 
But he will!” said Mrs. Nattle, reassuringly : ‘‘ When Mrs. Haddock 
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says anyone’ll die, you may as well run round right away and get th’ under- 
taker to bury!” 

“ Oh, aye !”’ said Mrs. Haddock, her face suddenly lighting up at Mrs. 
Nattle’s remark: ‘‘ Oh, aye, that reminds me. . . . Who’re you goin’ to 
get to bury him ? Have y’ decided on th’ undertaker ? Cause if y’ ain’t, 
and if y’ take my tip, y’ll go to Mr. Fogley. . . . He does it well and only 
charges half the price of anyone else. . . . Just tell him I’ve sent y’ and 
y ll be all right ! ’’ Mrs. Haddock, of course, did not add that Mr. Fogley 
paid her a small commission on such recommendations. 

Mrs. Dorbell put on an expression of supreme astonishment : ‘‘ Under- 
taker ?” she cried. “‘ Why, did y’ think I was payin’ for his funeral ? Ho 
dear no! D’y’ think I’m made o’ money? Pooooh, let the parish bury 
him : he’s cost me enough already ! ” 

Mrs. Haddock’s chin dropped and she stared at Mrs. Dorbell over the 
top of her spectacles: ‘‘ But what about th’ insurance ?”’ she asked. 

“Th” insurance ?”’ repeated Mrs. Dorbell: she could not have 
expressed more incredible astonishment had Ben, at that very moment, 
walked downstairs and expressed himself as feeling as fit as a fiddle and 
quite ready to perform a day’s hard work: “'Th’ insurance . . . J paid 
that. . . . Slaved and scraped this last twelve year ; aye, debarred meself 
many a luxury. . . . No fear; that’s to be set agen me old age... . 
When y’ve got nowt y’ get nowt, that’s the way o’ this world!” 

Mrs. Nattle was nodding her head and forming her lips to give vent to 
- an utterance when, on a sudden, there came a staccato, choked exclamation 

from the room overhead. In a second the three women were hurrying up 
the stairs. 

Ben was dead when they entered the room. His arms were extended, 
and his head, instead of hanging backwards over the bed edge, rested on 
his chest. Before he had expired, he must have made a supreme effort to 
change the killing position. Evidently, the effort had put too great a strain 
- on his heart, for, when Mrs. Haddock placed her hand upon his left side 
she felt no reverberation of any movement there. Mrs. Dorbell, staring 
at her, fetched a great sigh when Mrs. Haddock said: ‘‘ He’s a josser!” 
A moment later Mrs. Dorbell was weeping and saying: “‘ Poor owld Ben. 
... Poor owld Ben... .” Mrs. Nattle, too, could not forbear .a 
tear. 

“Come on, now, come on. . . . Let’s get him laid out an’ made com- 
fortable,”’ said Mrs. Haddock, in businesslike tones. “ Put the kettle on, 
_ Mrs. Dorbell, and bring up a flannel and some soap anda bowl’ hot water. 

Aye, an’ he could do with a shave, too . . . aw, but it don’t matter ; their 
_ whiskers grow just as bad when they’re laid i’ the earth. Did y’ know that, 
_ Mrs. Nattle ?” 

‘“‘No, I didn’t,” she answered, wiping her eyes on the corner of her 
shawl: ‘‘ Did you ever, now!” é ; 

“Well, it’s a fact. Here, and he’d better have a smile on his face,” said 
Mrs. Haddock, picking up the pillow, shaking it and placing it under Ben’s 
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head. The two women watched Mrs. Haddock push upwards the extrem- 
ities of Ben’s mouth. “ It sets like that when he goes cold,”’ she explained. 

Presently, their task of laying Ben out was over ; they all returned to the 
kitchen, when, without explanation, Mrs. Dorbell began rummaging about 
on the top shelf of the cupboard. To reach this she had to stand upon a 
stool placed on a chair seat. They heard her sigh and mutter: ‘“ Here 
tis !? She climbed down, gingerly, holding a dirty, brick-dust coloured 
foolscap envelope in her hand: ‘‘ Th’ insurance policy,” she explained : 
“‘T’ll be off t’ see th’ hagent and t’workhouse about burying poor owld 
Ben. . . . Aye, and t’doctor, too, about death note. . . . May as well 
kill two birds wi’ one stone!” 

‘“‘What about my pay, Mrs. Dorbell ?” said Mrs. Haddock, holding 
out her hand. 

“It’s a lot o’ money,” grumbled Mrs. Dorbell, lifting up her skirt and 
delving into her petticoat pocket for her purse. 

“Not half so much as th’ insurance,” replied Mrs. Haddock. “ If 
it hadn’t been for me yon feller would ha’ still bin drawrin’ breath instead 
o’ you drawrin’ the club money ! ” 

With shining, greedy eyes Mrs. Nattle watched as Mrs. Dorbell paid. 
Mrs. Haddock put the money into her purse and said: “I suppose y’ 
wouldn’t like t’ stand us a pint apiece on t’ strength of it ?” 

Mrs. Dorbell glanced at the aged clock on the mantel : it said one forty- 
five, therefore Mrs. Dorbell knew the correct time to be half-past two : 
she shook her head sadly : “‘ Ah could ha’ done wi’ one meself, but it’s too 
late. . . . They’re closed.” 

“What ! ” gasped Mrs. Haddock, in alarm: ‘“ Half-past two, already. 
. . . Crikey, my old man won’t half be wild. . . . He'll have bin home 
and gone back t’t’ mill agen. . . . Phoooo, I’d better skip!” and she 
hurried to the front door, Mrs. Nattle calling after her: ‘‘I’ll be seein’ 
you about that little matter after tea, Mrs. Haddock !” 

“All right . . .”’ she answered, as she slammed the door and hurried 
homewards. Then Mrs. Nattle turned to Mrs. Dorbell saying, with 
concern: ‘‘ Now don’t you go fretting y’self to a shadder over poor old 
Ben, Nancy. . . . Y’ can’t ‘live forever, y know, and what will be will be. 
. . . He’s better as he is out of his pain and sufferin’, and if you start a- 
pining you'll find y’self laid up, too!” 

““He were such a good lodger,’’ murmured Mrs. Dorbell, sniffling. 
““Ne’er gev me a minute’s trouble in th’ ’ole thirteen year he lived here. 
Pll ne’er get another like him ! ” 

Mrs. Nattle shook her head, sadly, approached Mrs. Dorbell and 
put her arms about her: ‘There, there, Nancy, don’t you start a-cryin’ 
o’er spilt milk. . . . Bear up, now, and allus remember y’ve a good 
friend in me. . . . Come on, now, get y’ shawl on an’ I’ll go with y’ to see 
about th’ insurance money. . . . I know all the ropes bein’ as I drawed 
on my old man’s club,” with sudden vehemence : “ Ay, they’re a lot 0” 
rogues and vagabonds them there club fellers ; got to watch ’em like a cat 
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watchin’ a mouse, y’ have; take advantage of an ig’orant widow woman 
and stare her in t’ face as bold as brass. . . . Y’ve got to be careful, Nancy. 
. . . Veeeery careful!” 

“Hey ho!” sighed Mrs. Dorbell. ‘“‘ Thank y’, Mrs. Nattle, I’m in no 
mood to be ’tending such business in my state. . . . Y’can’t forget a good 
lodger in half an hour . . . mor an hour. . . . My, I wish they was open, 
I could do wi’ one; me throat’s as dry as a bone! ” 

Mrs. Nattle nodded her head, sagely: “‘ Aye, y’ do want something 
at a time like this.”” She added, modestly : ‘‘ Of course, if y’ really want 
a nip there’s the bottle I allus keep at home to oblige my naybores.” 

“Well,” answered Mrs. Dorbell, ‘‘ Ah think we both deserve one.” 

Mrs. Nattle sighed, contentedly. ‘‘ And I’m glad that Mrs. Haddock 
went off home. You don’t want to be paying for everybody’s liquor 
—between friends is different—pah! She’s an old cat if ever there was 
one . . .”’ she interrupted herself. “. . . There now, Nancy, you’re for- 
getting the insurance policy; it’s the worry that’s making you forget.” 
They walked to the front door; Mrs. Nattle continued: ‘‘ Aye, as I was 
saying, she’s an old cat. Huh! She thinks she’s a lady. What do I up and 
say when she says your house is filthy ? I ups and tells her as she can’t 
insult my friends, not likely. It’s a good job you came back when you did 
or there’d ha’ been trouble. Did you ever ? Saying that right to my face 
after I’d interdooced her to an easy ten bob and ¥ 

But the front door slammed at this point leaving the house in sole 
possession of Ben. 


ST. CUTHBERT AND THE OTTERS 
Woodcut by ROBERT GIBBINGS 


From “‘ Beasts and Saints,” translations 
by Helen Waddell (Constable). 
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THE PRESENT LANGUAGE OF POETRY 


By EDWIN MUIR 


N his recent book on ‘‘ Modern Prose Style,” Mr. Bonamy Dobrée 

notes that the aim of serious stylists nowadays is to dispense with 

style and to discover a style to fit as closely as possible what they 

have to say. This is an observation which applies equally to poetry, 
for one of the things which are most insistently demanded from new poets 
is that they should have what is generally called ‘‘ an individual idiom.” 
Mr. Dobrée is convinced that in throwing style over and going out for a 
style one is on the right lines; critics of poetry are equally certain that 
an individual idiom is just now extremely important; and the state of 
literature being what it is, one cannot but agree with them. On the other 
hand it is clear that there have been long periods during which the critic 
never thought of asking, as the first and main question, when looking at 
a writer’s work: ‘‘ Has he a style? Has he an individual idiom?” It 
would have occurred to a contemporary critic neither of Shakespeare nor 
of Pope to ask that asa really important question. _ 

Every genuine writer has, of course, a style and an individual idiom. But 
contemporary curiosity on these points becomes imperious only in ages 
when the language of literature has ceased to be an accepted vehicle of 
general thought and emotion and has become a problem which every 
individual writer must solve for himself. ‘That happens when the literary 
language is felt by an effective minority to have grown unsuitable, when, 
in other words, a change has taken place in the beliefs and the sensibilities 
of a fairly large section of the intelligent population. When that occurs, 
and it has occurred once or twice in English literature, there is almost 
always a return to a simpler, more prosaic and less artificial diction both in 
poetry and prose. A time came when the magnificent language of the 
Elizabethans and the Jacobeans seemed empty to the people who knew it ; 
a more rational and civilized and social diction was required, and Dryden 
appeared. The eighteenth-century tradition in turn became unsatisfactory 
—artificially poetical and stiffly abstract—until Wordsworth and the 
romantic movement reinstated simplicity and nature. In our own time we 
are seeing the liquidation of romantic diction. 

But between these relatively short intervals of stocktaking a general 
style prevailed. Language was not a problem at such times, but merely an 
instrument to be used with the utmost skill and efficiency. It represented 
a way of thinking (though not necessarily of thought) which even the 
greatest poets of the time, if one may include among them Milton, Pope 
and Tennyson, hardly questioned. The nineteenth century, being an age 
of rapid and disconcerting change, does not present such a pattern of 
style as the eighteenth or the seventeenth (I use these terms roughly : the 
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eighteenth century running back for my purposes into the seventeenth, and 
the nineteenth running back into the eighteenth). Browning was an 
innovator, and even in Tennyson’s work there are signs that he struggled 
for a time against the seduction of the rotund poetic diction to which he 
finished by surrendering ; and there was Gerard Manley Hopkins. But 
they could not prevent the language of the romantic movement from 
working itself out, in Tennyson himself, in Arnold, Patmore, Swinburne, 
Morris, Rossetti, Dowson, Wilde, until it finally became an instrument 
which no poet of integrity could use. To-day there is no general and 
accepted language for poetry, and that explains and justifies the con- 
temporary demand for “ an individual idiom.” 

The disconcerting thing about these changes in English poetry is that, 
when one looks at them first, they seem to be a progressive degeneration. 
The major poetic conventions seem to die simply because they are too 
exalted or too perfect. Milton’s sublimity and Pope’s exactitude became 
tiresome to the generations which followed them, as the emotional exalta- 
tion of the romantics has become to us. Sublimity and exaltation provoke 
satire, perfection, a more rude and primitive mode of expression. Every 
new movement begins at a lower level than the one it supersedes, because 
a belief has been lost and the new one has to be built up from the bottom. 
In this demolishing and rebuilding of beliefs we may see, if we happen to 
think in one way, a progressive development, and if we think in another, 
an accelerating defection from the highest norm of poetry, the Elizabethan 
era being the greatest in English literature. But both assumptions are 
fanciful, and depend on the premise that poetry develops in accordance 
with exclusive laws of its own, in a non-historical vacuum. Actually to 
understand the course of English poetry since the Elizabethans we should 
have to understand the whole development of the civilized world, intellect- 
ual, religious, political and economic, during that period, for the successive 
breaking down of old beliefs and rise of new ones is comprehensible 
only as the effect of a general movement, of which poetry is at the same 
time a part and the reflection. 

The effect of that general movement on the language which poetry 
uses (the subject I am concerned with) is that it periodically deflates it, 
or perhaps rather brings it back to earth. Once the language is back there 
the poet must try to use it as if it had never been used before. ‘To do that 
is a deliberate and unnatural activity, resembling a game played by some- 
one who assumes on purpose an impossible handicap. The first poems 
written by Wordsworth after he adopted his theory of poetic diction still 
have a curious artificiality, and he did not achieve naturalness until he forgot 
his technique for reaching it. To-day the poet is roughly in the position of 
Wordsworth before his success : poetry is deliberate and artificial, it more 
or less consciously embraces a handicap, eschewing poetical diction in 
favour of plain or even sordid language. (Wordsworth’s more experimental 
poems were considered sordid by his contemporaries.) ‘T’o be plain, rough 
and tongue-tied is not a high poetic virtue, but at present it seems to be a 
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necessary one; and if the diction of contemporary poetry is displeasing, 
the justification for it is in history, in the particular phase of history through 
which we are passing. 

The first impulse of a poet when he has been disillusioned by conven- 
tional poetic diction is to return to the spoken language of the people or 
of his class, which has the advantage of being non-literary. This was ten- 
tatively tried by the group of poets who have since been called Georgians. 
They wrote of country sights and sports, of streams and angling, of fields 
and football, of downs and walking, in a language suited to those fairly 
well-off people whose delight in the countryside and in the amusements 
conventionally pertaining to it was closely identified: the language of the 
literate, semi-urbanized countryman of comfortable means. This language, 
though more sober than that of the romantics, was really a skilful com- 
promise between that and the poetic diction of the eighteenth century, 
which, not having been used for some time, was fresher. These lines of Mr. 
John Drinkwater give its flavour very well : 


I have no strange or subtle thought, 
And the old things are best, 

In curious tongues I am untaught, 
Yet I know rest. 


I know the sifting oakleaves still 
Upon a twilit sky, 

I hear the fernowl on the hill 
Go wheeling by. 


I know my flocks and how they keep 
Their tunes of field and fold, 

My scholarship can sow and reap 
From green to gold. 


That is not obtrusively romantic; the mixture of eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century feeling is remarkably even, the first and third lines of the first 
verse coming from the one, the second and fourth from the other. The 
same thing happens in the third verse, and the second is romantic with the 
romanticism adroitly deflated. ‘The whole, though an indirect protest against 
the vocabulary of the romantic school, is almost undiluted poetic diction. 
There is hardly a trace of poetic diction in the following poem by Mr. 
T. S. Eliot, almost as simple in its own way as Mr. Drinkwater’s : 


The winter evening settles down 
With smell of steaks in passage ways. 
Six o’clock. 

The burnt-out ends of smoky days. 
And now a gusty shower wraps 

The grimy scraps 

Of withered leaves about your feet 
And newspapers from vacant lots ; 
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The showers beat 

On broken blinds and chimney-pots, 
And at the corner of the street 

A lonely cab-horse steams and stamps. 
And then the lighting of the lamps. 


The language in this poem seems to me to be perfectly free of hackneyed 
romantic associations, completely contemporary, and at the same time with 
no mark of class idiom: in other words admirably suited to its purpose. 
Mr. Eliot has also used a very different vocabulary, particularly in ‘“‘ The 
Waste Land,” but I have no space here to deal with the aspect of the 
language question, an important one, raised by it: the exploitation of 
the vocabulary and syntax of poetic conventions earlier than the one that 
is disintegrating. I am concerned merely with the more or less forced 
reduction of the poet to the bare bones of speech, which in the last resort 
is the language that is generally spoken, or spoken by his class or his set. 
The poem I have quoted from Mr. Eliot seems to me to be written in a 
language that ideally at least could be spoken by everybody ; but a good 
deal of Mr. W. H. Auden’s poetry and some of Mr. Stephen Spender’s 
betrays the idiom of a class or a set ; and there is the whole school of engin- 
eering poetry, which, though of far less excellence, enjoys considerable 
influence as a literary fashion. 

A general poetic convention can be superseded only by another general 
poetic convention ; and it seems clear that that cannot be based on the 
diction of a particular class. At his best Mr. Auden is a very fine poet, and 
probably the most original writer of his generation, but at its average level 
his poetry appeals to the associations and enforces the idiom of the upper 
middle classes : 


It is time for the destruction of error. 

The chairs are being brought in from the garden, 
The summer talk stopped on that savage coast 
Before the storms, after the guests and birds : 

In sanatoriums they laugh less and less, 

Less certain of cure; and the loud madman 
Sinks now into a more terrible calm. 


The destruction of error is imaged as the putting away of garden chairs, 
the cessation of summer talk, and depression in the sanatoriums. The poem 
ends with four fine lines : 


The old gang to be forgotten in the spring, 
The hard bitch and the riding-master 

Stiff underground ; deep in the clear lake 
The lolling bridegroom, beautiful, there. 


But that is also in the upper middle-class, public-school idiom. Mr. Auden 
often uses that idiom satirically ; but its presence in his work is pervasive 
and seems to give a constant class-conscious slew to his imagination. The _ 
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result is effective, whether always designed or not; but it raises the 
question on what kind of spoken diction the new language of poetry 
(assuming that it will prevail some time) can usefully be based. _ 

Mr. Stephen Spender’s diction is more evenly balanced ; at its best it 
is natural and unhackneyed ; and sometimes it rises to an impersonal 
simplicity which could not be bettered : 


How can they sleep, who eat upon their fear 
And watch their dreadful love fade as it grows ? 


But so many styles are held in solution in Mr. Spender’s style, whose 
supreme quality is ease, that one is not surprised by the appearance of any 
of them. Take, for instance, the opening lines of his poem, “‘ ‘The Express ”’: 


After the first powerful plain manifesto 
The black statement of pistons, without more fuss 
But gliding like a queen, she leaves the station. 


Mr. Spender is not, like Mr. Day Lewis, addicted to this kind of imagery ; 
he simply uses it as one of the current resources of poetry, just as he uses 
a mode of sensibility popularized by Mr. Eliot : 


At corners of the day 
Road drills explore new areas of pain. 


This means, I think, that Mr. Spender has formed his personal idiom by 
drawing on the vocabularies of the various schools into which poetry is at 
present split, as well as on poets of the past: Mr. Eliot, the engineers, 
Rilke, and some of the romantic poets. This does not affect his originality ; 
but the question arises again whether a language of this kind can be a firm 
basis for a new poetic diction, assuming that poetry has a future and will 
not continue in its present semi-private condition : an assumption, I think, 
which we are bound to make. 

The sudden boom in engineering imagery in poetry cannot be understood 
without taking into account the increasing influence of Communism. The 
tendency of poetry as well as thought, when an old and semi-religious belief 
has fallen, is to turn to a purely earthly one. That happened at the beginning 
of the romantic movement, when many of the English poets looked towards 
the French Revolution. The popularity of engineering imagery at present is 
due to a belief in the inevitable approaching salvation of society through the 
use of machinery, and this makes it more than a curious literary fashion. 
But the periods when poetry has held a purely earthly—that is, political 
and historical—belief have always been short ; and whether Communism 
prevails politically or not, the mode of Communist poetry is bound to be 
fleeting ; for though some poetry may influence our political beliefs the 
permanent aim of poetry is not political. It may be, indeed, that the present 
political preoccupation of poetry is one of the obstacles to the creation of 
a general poetic convention. For such conventions spring from a 
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deeper level of life than political forms or ideals ; and except for some of 
Mr. Eliot’s and Mr. Auden’s poems there is hardly any contemporary 
poetry which comes from that deeper level. A general poetic convention 
includes it as part of itself. But in a time like our own it can be reached 
only by a sort of water-divining or digging, and what the poet draws up 
from it is almost a private secret, or a secret at most which will be under- 
stood by a few intimate friends. 

One imagines that the ideal cure for the present malady of poetry would 
be a perfect simplicity; but perfect simplicity is the most difficult thing to 
achieve in a world without general beliefs. ‘The one fact that seems clear 
—and it is not very comforting—is that until a general convention of poetic 
diction is discovered or created poetry will exist in a state of suppression, 
as it does now. How such conventions are created we do not know. It may 
be that society will have to be fairly radically changed before that can 
happen. If so, poets should be speaking at the street-corners instead of 
writing Communist poetry. The fact that they are not there may 
argue either their political ineptitude, or the fact that poetry is not finally 
political, and will continue to be written in every age, and against the 
most crushing disabilities, by those who feel the impulse to do so. 
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SULLIVAN’S TROUSERS 
By SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


HEN I first came to know poor Roger Sullivan he had the 

reputation and the face of a jolly man. He travelled for cured 

pigs’ heads and he had a face like a pig’s head, only his face 

was red and a pig’s face, when cured, is pale, and nothing 
would cure Sullivan’s face but a régime that he could not have borne: 
he loved his drop. And he was a solitary man who drank in private and 
met few people once he was off “‘ the road.” It was well for him that he 
was a traveller because that brought him into touch with people, and it 
made him talk to them, and he had to talk to them cheerfully. His travelling 
saved him from himself. 

It is the misfortune of fat people, with red faces, and a quick tongue, 
that nobody takes them seriously. But during the troubled times in Ireland 
it was a useful misfortune to Roger. Nobody on earth could have sus- 
pected Roger of being a patriot, or a dangerous man. Not that he was a 
dangerous man; but he had his own convictions and he acted on them. 
Men “on the run” had always used Roger’s house even in the toughest 
times; he had secreted guns for them; he had carried messages for 
them ; he had collected money for them; he had guarded, at one time, 
under the floor of his bedroom, as much as ten thousand pounds in gold 
coins. But when all the trouble was over people forgot any little they 
knew about Roger’s activities. His friends had all done their own little 
share, and his enemies in the opposite political camp, were certain that he 
had never done anything. | 

But if it was well to be a traveller, time came when it was his misfortune 
that he was a traveller for pigs’ heads. There was only one thing worse 
than pigs’ heads that he could have peddled, and that was English boots 
or clothes or furniture or anything else of that nature forbidden entry into 
the country. It meant that he saw revolutionary politics in terms of hard- | 
cash, and that, in a country which was, to his mind, gone so mad on them ~ 
that it had lost all sense of hard-cash, was aggravating to himself, and 
aggravating to the people he tried to persuade to his point of view. 

But, Roger would argue, the trade of the country-shops is being ruined. 
There’s no credit. There’s no buying. . . . 

Credit, they would reply, is a fetish. People will buy what they need. 
They can do without what they don’t buy. 

But there’s no money in circulation, Roger would cry. 


vi seael they would say, is a fetish. Values are correcting themselves 
at last. 
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But I can’t get my debts in, Roger would shout. I can’t pay my own 
tradesmen. 

Debts, they would point out, are a fetish. You cannot collect your debts. 
Well, what of it ? This man, from whom you cannot collect your debts, 
cannot collect his debts from some other man who cannot collect his debts 
from another man who cannot collect HIS debts from you. You see, it all 
adjusts itself quite easily in time. Let us all wipe out our debts and begin 
again on a cash basis. Nobody will really suffer. 

And then they would tell him of a tradesman who always had two or three 
hundred people on his books to the tune of a hundred pounds or so apiece. 

They never wiped off that original hundred pounds. They just came in 
on a fair-day and paid off thirty pounds of it and then bought another 
thirty pounds on credit. And so it went on from fair-day to fair-day for 
forty years. Much better wipe it all out and begin again. 

At that stage—and such arguments were as common as sunrise—Sullivan 
would become sarcastic and the bitter side of him come out. 

I see, he would say. Well, you will begin, no doubt. You are owed a 
month’s wages by your employer. If we all decide on a certain first of the 
month to consider all debts wiped out, you will forgo the wages of all that 
month that went before ? 

Blandly they would agree. 

Why not ? My grocer will also agree to forgive my debts. It could easily 
be done. 

And then you will not allow your employer to go into debt with you 
again ? You will be paid every night, eh ? And if a trader orders a hundred 
pigs’ heads from me he will pay cash to the carrier ? And if a miller orders 
four hundred tons of wheat from the Argentine will you tell me when 
will he pay, and where will he pay, and at what rate will he pay ? 

My dear chap, they would smile, we shan’t import any wheat. And as to 
the price of it—the Government will control all that. I don’t think—they 
might add gently—that you have quite thought it out. 

And what about the stuff you export ? Roger would say between cold 
terror that the world was going mad and hot rage that was threatening to 
drive himself mad. 

Pooh ! We shan’t have any exports. We shall be absolutely self-contained. 

I see, Roger would whisper. And by that time I suppose we'll all be 
drinking spring-water for tea, and reading the newspapers of twenty years 
back for news. Yes. Perhaps I haven’t thought it all out. It will be a very 
interesting country. Very. Hahahahahaha ! 

And off he would go in a perfect whirl of laughter that was so acid and 
so rancid and so scornful that they would turn red with irritation and 
declare the fellow was a danger to the State and should be (like all debts) 
* wiped out.” 


Finally, after twenty years of selling pigs’ heads, Roger found he could 
sell no more. Why that was so nobody could tell. ‘There were no more 
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Danish pigs or Russian pigs or Chinese pigs, and the price of bacon went 
up, and yet the farmers couldn’t sell their pigs and began to eat them. 
Everybody said that was sensible except Roger. He asked people what the 
farmers were doing instead of fattening pigs and they told him they were 
growing corn and wheat because the Government gave grand subsidies 
for that. So Roger gave up selling pigs to the towns and began to sell seeds 
to the farmers. 

For a while he found that worked quite well. But then the farmers 
stopped buying seeds, also. They were now so poor that they garnered 
their own seeds. And everybody pointed out how sensible that was, too. 

Imagine the folly of the old system, they said. A farmer with the seed 
under his hand goes into the towns to buy in a shop what’s growing on his 
own land ! Towns are clearly a fetish. The land is the only reality. ‘Think 
of a farmer selling his wool in one end of the townand buying it back asa 
piece of cloth in the other! It’s like sending cotton from India to Man- 
chester and back again! Most sensible thing to store their own seeds. 
That’s what’s done in Russia. 

It may be, Roger would cry. But where’s your adjustment of credits 
now ? I can’t get any more credit from my grocer. My firm won’t give any 
credit to the farmer. But where am I ? [’ll tell you where I am. I’m up the 
bloody spout. 

And he would think of his wife and child at home living on what their 
relations could give them and go mad with rage. He even came to cursing 
the Government in public and cursing it to his few customers in the small 
towns until he was known all over the country as one of the most bitter 
opponents it had. That pleased a great deal of people. The shopkeepers 
joined him in his cursing and enjoyed themselves immensely. But it meant 
that Roger would find himself outside their doors having put a load off his 
mind and nothing in his pocket. 

It did not even count as a blessing that he had got thin and pale—he 
could no longer afford his drop—for he now looked what he was becoming 
in earnest, a dangerous man. And people spoke of him as such. He would 
start an argument in the best possible humour, trying to get to the bottom 
of the new economics—for he was a serious man, and he had a real interest 
in his country—and he would end by tearing open his coat and crying : 

Me shirt is made in Ireland. Me coat is made in Ireland. Me vest is 
made in Ireland. The hair on me chest is like catgut from Irish whisky. 
Me very skin is made out of Irish food. But do ye know what it is ? I’m — 
turning to hate the bloody country and all in it. As for this so-and-so — 
Government, and its so-and-so president, and its so-and-so ministry, well, 
be heavens, my, you, Oh!, then, I, ah! . . . Oh! he would groan, if 
Roger Sullivan was only God Almighty for five minutes ! 

And then—after one of his worst quarrels—he went mad. This is the 
way it happened. ‘ 
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I remember the quarrel well—on the journey to Limerick. I got inat 
the Junction and there was the carriage hot with argument. Every place was 
full and they all with faces as long as a wet week. It was a dismal journey 
and a dismal day and a dismal argument. Roger was in one corner and he 
was talking to a blackfaced man in the corner diagonally across from him 
—a man named McCarthy who travelled for Irish beer. 

Dev’s New Economic Policy, says the black-faced commercial—in the 
most melancholy voice imaginable—is a Christian policy. 

F Primitive Christian, says Roger. The sort they had in the Libyan 
esert. 

And what’s wrong with the Libyan desert ? challenged the melancholy 
BPaD almost with fire. Isuppose aman could be happy in the Libyan desert 
too : 

Begobs, said a jeweller, trying to keep the peace, I’d be happier there 
this minute or anywhere out of this rain. 

And you’d be happy there, too, I suppose, said Roger to McCarthy, 
selling your Irish beer. Bloody stuff that’d take the paint off a door. But 
would I be happy there ? Trying to sell me canary-seed ? 

His saeva indignatio was like a hot lining to a raincoat. 

Ah, no! said the melancholy man with the suavity of one of the saved. 
Under Dev’s policy you wouldn’t be selling canary-seed. After all, canaries 
are a luxury. For instance, now, during the War I had a cousin in Liverpool 
who had three parrots. And for patriotic reasons do you know what she 
did with them ? 

What Roger said she did with them is not printable. 

She did not, said the melancholy McCarthy. She killed them and ate 
them. And they were dear to her. And in that way she was able to save 
quite a few shillings on seed every year. Now, why haven’t we that spirit ? 
Our forefathers, he wagged his lean finger solemnly, were happy. They 
WERE happy. They had no canaries. They had no parrots. ‘They lived 
simply and they were happy. 

Happy-me-arm, said Roger. Living on rotten potatoes in forty-seven ? 

That, said the sad man with a mild reproof of his finger, was due to 
English policy. We exported our corn while we were starving. But under 
Dev’s New Economic Policy we’d export nothing. : 

With fury and contempt Roger jumped up and down on his seat. © 

In the first place, he cried, if we export nothing we can import nothing. 
We can have no machinery. In the second place, if we begin to manufacture 
machinery the price of every machine-made product would go up like a 
rocket. In the third place wages would immediately fall. In the fourth 
place we’d be living in a state of barbarism. We'd have no motor-cars, no 
‘motor-buses, no lorries, no trains, no aeroplanes, no big guns, no fountain- 
pens, no watches, no safety-pins, no nothing. Isn’t that right ? he asked 
of the carriage-load of commercials. 
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All those who were travelling for safety-pins or watches or the like 
hummed a cautious agreement. : ; 
Under that policy, continued Roger, either you must have high prices 


and low wages, which means a slave standard of living, or you have bar-_ 


barism. And I, he said proudly, for one, am no barbarian. You can . . . 

But again Roger spoke unprintably. 

What need have we, asked the beer-man pityingly, for these things ? 
Our forefathers had no watches, no fountain-pens, no buses. And they 
were happy. If I were the president I’d pass a law forbidding the use of all 
motor-vehicles. Why can’t we use horses ? Look at the help that would 
immediately give to the horse-breeding industry. Take yourself for example. 
You’d be far better off riding a horse than travelling in this stuffy train. 
You’d be in better health and better in every way. What do we want with 
safety-pins ? Our forefathers had no safety-pins and they were happy. 
Oh! he groaned with his eyes to heaven and in a rising wail, they were 
good and they were happy and they . . . 

You can’t get on without watches, shouted Roger in despair. 

Our forefathers, said the commercial traveller. 

Your forefathers-me-arm, howled Roger. 

I remember, said the beer-man. 

Ah, yes, and I remember, said Roger. 

I remember, said McCarthy unperturbed, my own poor mother to say, 
I think it’s dinner-time, children, for the sun is on-the dresser. And she 
was a good and holy woman that never complained. 

Begobs, gritted Roger, then it’s kind son for her. What we’ll be saying 
now is the sun is on the dresser, children, but there’s nothing on the 
table. Oh, yes! Oh, yes! I know the sort of Ireland ye want. We'll all 
be going around in pampooties, and living in beehive huts and wearing kilts 
and having our newspapers like the Book of Kells on goatskin. Yah ! Do you 
a what I’d do with that sort of country ? I’d run out of it to the Isle 
of Man. 

I am informed, said the stern McCarthy with a joyous misery, that last 
summer twelve people committed suicide in the Isle of Man while on 
holidays. You see—they’re not happy. They don’t lead the simple life. 
They live like pagans and they die like pagans. 

The whole carriage murmured approval at that and looked sadly at 
Roger as at a pagan already doomed to die. 

Pagans my so-and-so, said Roger, and he went out to the corridor lest 
he should say worse, while they all looked pityingly after him. 

That man, said the beer-traveller, is a danger to the country. 

As a matter of fact, said the jeweller confidentially—but he said nothing 
else, only tapped his head. . 
_ Asa matter of fact, whispered McCarthy to the carriage, I heard the man 
is being watched by the police, and not for that. | 

As a matter of fact, said a traveller for school-requirements, he’s in the 
pay of the British. 
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At was three days after that he went mad. We were travelling back from 
Limerick for the week-end on the morning train, and when the train halted 
at Mallow who should we see on the platform but Roger, and he dressed 
in kilts, with a feather out of his bonnet and a big card in his hand—BUY 
ONLY IRISH GOODS. Glory be to God, what’s happened him? we all 
asked. We hailed him and he got in. But one minute was enough to show 
that he was really mad—as mad as a hatter. 

I was down in Tralee, he began. It’s a noble town. But decadent. Oh, 
quite decadent. The heart of Ireland. But gone rotten. I thought I’d hear 
nothing but Irish spoken. Not atall. Anglicized. I ran out of the place in dis- 
gust. I went to Dingle. The most westerly town in Europe. Was that Irish ? 
Did they talk Irish ? Not a bit of it. Most disheartening. I ran out of that. I 
went on out to Dunquin. It was dark night and the breakers were roaring 
under Slea Head. And the lights of Blasket against the black Atlantic. 
Ah! AH! There I was at home. The O’Suileabhdin blood in me boiled 
with delight. Do ye know what I did ? I walked down to the rocks and I 
took off every stitch I had. I thrun my duds into the sea. They were made 
in Ireland, but the cut was the cut of Cromwell. Naked I ran to the priest’s 
house and naked I knelt to him and naked made him rechristen me in the 
tongue of my forefathers. He rose me up like a knight and he said— 
* Ruadhri O’Suileabhain, put on your pants.” ‘‘ Never,” says I. “‘ Well,” 
says he, ‘‘ you’ll catch yer death of cold.” ‘“‘ Nothing but kilts will I wear 
from this day on,” says I, ‘‘ if I was to die for it ten times over.” 

Well, apparently they searched Dunquin high and low with Roger 

sitting in his pelt by the fire and the housekeeper peeping through the 

keyhole—the priest caught her at it and nearly sacked her on the spot. 
And by the grace of God there was a boy there was a piper in Killarney once 
and for the sake of decency they gave Roger the suit. But was Roger 
satisfied ? Not he! There were buttons in the kilts and as they could not 
guarantee to Roger that they were made in Ireland, off he tore them one 
by one. ‘‘ What matter ?”” Roger cried. “‘ Our forefathers had no buttons 
and neither will I.”” He showed them then how to use a piece of twig for 
a clasp and with pieces of twig he kept his kilts in place. There were bits 
of twig even in his shoes and his feather was held by a thorn from a 
haw. 

And are you still in seeds ? they asked him in the carriage. 

Seeds ? said Roger angrily. No nor beads, nor meads, nor creeds, nor 
feeds, nor reeds, nor nothing atall. 15% 

Here he produced a clay pipe made in Tralee and filled it with tobacco 
grown in Millstreet and lit it with a flint and steel he got in an old curiosity 

shop in Killarney. : 
Travelling, he explained to the travellers, is a fetish. All buying and 
selling is a fetish. Our forefathers didn’t have travellers and they were 
happy. There is no record of Irish coinage before Elizabeth. It will all 
adjust itself according to the natural life. Back to Saint Patrick is the cry 
now. Back to the days of Holy Ireland. This is my last journey in a train, 
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he apologized, and I wouldn’t be taking it only I’m in a hurry to bring my 
wife and child to the Sceilg. 

The Sceilg, cried McCarthy the beer-man. Is it the Sceilg Rock ? 

It is, said Roger. I’m gathering a community of Irishmen who'll be 
prepared to live the life our forefathers lived. Away with all forms of 
paganism. Away with trousers like yeer trousers. Away with money. Back 
to the desert ! 


The train was in Cork by then and we went away from him in a state 
between pity and fear. The next thing we heard he and three other lunatics 
were back on the Sceilg Rock and they living, the papers said, on 
wild seagulls and fish and berries. In no time there were all sorts of accounts 
of Roger’s community in every paper in the British Isles, for, naturally, 
it was better than either a murder or a monster. But of course his wife 
wouldn’t go with him and she had him pestered with priests and policemen 
trying to persuade him to come home and have sense. However so far he 
was breaking no law, and though the Government didn’t like it atall because 
it was bringing their Economic Policy into disrepute, they saw no way to 
interfere. Then, unfortunately, Roger began to reeve. He got it into his 
head that the ancient Irish lived by cattle-driving, and though he really 
didn’t want cattle atall, and was turned a vegetarian, he and the other 
three lunatics began to go out at night and drive the cattle from the main- 
land farms down into the sea. That was the end of him. He was arrested 
and tried and they gave him six months’ hard in Mountjoy. After that, if 
he was hard on the Government before he was like brimstone on them now. 

And, so, after his release he became a familiar figure around 
Dublin, with his bonnet and his feather and his kilts and he living down 
in the Iveagh House with what pennies people put into his hand for pity 
sake and the love of God. And then he died. 
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I remember well the day we heard it. We were travelling up to a Con- 
gress of the Commercial Travellers’ Benefit Society when McCarthy 
bought an Evening Herald at Ballybrophy and the next thing he was crying © 
out that Poor Roger—as everyone called him now—was dead. f 

Is it Roger Sullivan who used sell pigs’ heads ? says we. , 

Oh, it is indeed, the poor lad, says McCarthy in his miserable voice. — 
And he died nobly, too, in the end of all. It appears there was an ambush 
down in Ballymuggena—a foul attack on the President’s car. There by 
Cooney’s pub, sure ye all know it. “‘ And the deceased,” he read out, 
“rushing forward recklessly with outspread hands faced the attackers. 
The firing, however, did not cease until the car had passed. The man was 


then picked up dead. On enquiring at the police-barrack our correspondent - 
was told the matter was well in hand.” 


4 
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But is the President safe ? says everybody in one breath : 
loved the President. . baie scented ce 

Quite safe, thank God. 

See well, they sighed. So there was good stuff in Poor Roger after 
all. 

And he wasn’t a British spy, says another. 

Nor an enemy of the Government all through, says another still. 

I think, said the melancholy McCarthy, we wronged him. He differed 
from us in politics in many ways but his heart was in the right place. He 
was a severe critic of his country but he meant her well. 

And to think, says a traveller for ready-mades, that it was only under a 
year ago since we were arguing with him that day on the Limerick train 
about the New Economic Policy. He was an upright fighter whatever he 
believed. I had to admire the poor fellow that day the way he stood up for 
his point against us all. 

Imports, says he—put in the traveller for jewellery—must pay for exports. 
We can’t progress without machinery. I felt the truth of it at the time. But 
I said nothing. 

Of course he went too far every way, said McCarthy. And when he 
changed his policy he took it to the wall. But that was his sincerity. He was 
too sincere. ‘loo eager. 

I think, said the traveller for school requirements, that you have a lot 
to answer for. It was you, now, for example, he challenged McCarthy, 
that put it into his head to go back to the ways of our forefathers. And have 
you gone back to the ways of your forefathers yourself ? I think he was at 
his best when he stood for the development of a modern Ireland. 

Ah, no, said McCarthy, he was at his peak when he put on the kilts at 
Dunquin. I say here and now, without fear of contradiction, that when 
Roger Sullivan took off his trousers the course of Irish civilization was 
changed. It was an historic date. And an historic spot. He was a pioneer. 

And why the hell, protested the jeweller (who was beginning to find it 
hard to sell even Ingersoll alarm-clocks) don’t you take off your own 
trousers ? 

In time, defended McCarthy. All in good time. Moderation is the key- 
note of progress. He was a pioneer and like all pioneers he was before his 
time. 

He was a martyr, said the jeweller. He was a clever man who sacrificed 
himself to show us the folly of certain people I won’t mention. That man 
could have been Minister for Industry and Commerce if he put his mind 
to it. And now he’s forgotten. Forgotten by the very people who (he glared 
at McCarthy) sent him to his death. ' 

He’s not forgotten, cried the melancholy McCarthy, flushing. Never 
while I live. We can agree to differ on his merits. But we can all agree to 
commemorate him for a true patriot and I propose we do something 
about it here and now. I am going to move a motion at the Congress that 


we institute a collection at once to erect a monument on the Rocks of 
D 
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Dunquin showing Roger Sullivan taking off his trousers and casting them 
into the sea, under it to be written :— 
HIBERNIA JUGUM ANGLICUM DEPONET. 

Never, said the jeweller hotly. I’ll oppose it. ‘The man’s trousers are a 
symbol. He was right about exports. I believe when he threw his trousers 
into the sea he was symbolizing the folly of Ireland in abandoning its 
export trade. 

Very well, said McCarthy. Let’s have the monument anyway. Every 
comer can interpret it as he wishes. And history will decide what Roger 
Sullivan meant. 

Agreed, said the jeweller. 

And as everybody said it was a good idea they spent the rest of the 
journey (and ail that night) making up grand speeches about Roger, each 
man according to his idea. 

Well, the thing was proposed and it was passed, and more than passed, 
for nothing would do McCarthy but to march four-deep to College Green 
and have a public demonstration in favour of the project and in memory 
of Roger. At first they did not approve of this. But when McCarthy put in 
the bit about “‘ four-deep ” he swept the crowd with him. For there isn’t 
an Irishman living who would not march from here to Hong-Kong if only 
he is allowed to do it in military formation. 

Of the meeting little is remembered now but its queer ending. McCarthy, 
who was President of the South of Ireland Commerical Travellers’ Benefit 
Society, was in grand oratorical form, and at the critical moment he had 
just come to the question of the monument. 

*“* And there, a chdirde, near where Grattan points to the future,” he 
was saying, ‘‘ and in the presence of the figures of Goldsmith and Tom 
Moore, we propose to raise a mighty monolith, to commemorate eternally 
the moment in which Roger Sullivan on the peak point of the peninsula 
of Dingle, in the name of Ireland and the future, took down his trousers. 
It’s a deed, mind you, I wouldn’t and few of us would, be prepared to do 
here in College Green. And Roger did it in the dark of Dingle only because 
there and then the inspiration came to him. But here in daylight he will 
stand, forever, waving his trousers in the air, as Judith waved the head of 
Holofernes, as David the head of Goliath. (Cheers.) He is to be com- 
memorated, too, not merely for his courage but for his honesty, because — 
he expressed his opinion without rancour or rant—(hear, hear)—because 
he was a man of independent judgment—(hear, hear)—and because in 
agreeing to commemorate a man who differed from many of us we erect 
a monument for ever, also, to the spirit of Irish tolerance. (Cheers.)” — 

And then McCarthy stopped dead. For there through the excited and 
cheering crowd he saw coming towards him, the furious face of the Man - 
that Died. There he came, about his head a neat bandage, and over it a 
bowler hat, and worst of all, he was wearing his trousers ! In one minute 
he was up on the wagonette and he shaking his fist in the air and swearing 
by everything holy and unholy that he’d have the law of them all. 


+ 
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Ye bloody set of yahoos, he yelled. I’ll have ye up for libel. 

What’s wrong ? cried the crowd. Who’s this man ? What’s this about ? 

It’s Roger Sullivan, shouted McCarthy. He’s safe. He’s with us again. 
‘Three cheers for the saviour of his country ! 

And the crowd cheered like mad, and McCarthy threw his arms around 
Roger, though all he wanted to do, really, was to hide the fact that Roger 
Was wearing trousers like everybody else. 

A speech, a speech, a speech! howled the mob. Tell us about the 
ambush. 

Ye Hottentots of Hell! screamed Roger and he beside himself with 
rage. There was no ambush. I’ll have ye all in jail for this. 

But you saved the President, cried McCarthy and he trying to drape 
his overcoat around Roger’s waist, for he knew that if the crowd saw the 
trousers the whole lot of them would be killed dead. 

There was no President, screamed Roger. We were just having cockshots 
ata porter-bottle on the ditch with an airgun. And as for saving the President, 
do ye think that I’d lift one solitary finger to save that scoundrel that’s 
ruining the country ? Do ye know that for wan six months I didn’t sell a 
single package of canary-seed ? And for the six months before that I only 
sold two and a half pigs’ heads. 

Then he turned in a fury to McCarthy. 

Will ye let me trousers alone ? What the hell are you up to? 

For McCarthy was behind him all this time trying to take down his 
trousers, unknown to him. 

That policy, howled Roger to the crowd (and it was clear that whether 
with the wound, or with all his previous sufferings, he was back to sanity 
once more), that policy is the policy of retrogression. It is a return to bar- 
barism. No country can live without exports and imports ! 

By this McCarthy had all the buttons open and he was now down on his 
_ knees and he pulling like blazes at the legs of Sullivan’s pants. 

No, no, he cried, poking out his head between Roger’s legs. 

If you don’t balance your exports and imports, howled Roger—too 
excited to take notice—you are heading for economic ruin. 

No, no! cried McCarthy who had by now got Sullivan’s pants down to 
his ankles. : 

Stop, stop, cried the crowd. This is all wrong. That’s not Roger Sullivan. 
Where’s his kilts ? His bonnet and feather ? 

Wages, shouted Roger, hammering the side of the wagonette, will fall 
and prices will rise. 

Traitor, shouted the crowd. Pull him down. Tear him. That’s not 
- Sullivan. That man is a fraud. He’s an impostor. 
He’s no impostor, poked McCarthy. His ideas are wrong but he’s no 
- impostor. f 
And then he gave Roger a sudden heave and whipped the trousers 
_ off him and waved it high in the air. 

- Here’s Sullivan’s trousers, he cried triumphantly. 
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Whereupon the crowd, carried completely away, cheered fit to split the 
sky. But, unfortunately, at this point some apple-women near the wagon- 
ette caught sight of Roger and they screamed out murder when they saw 
he had no trousers on. And when Roger rose and began again at exports 
and imports everything went to pieces. The crowd rushed the each 
McCarthy shouted to Roger to run. And Roger ran. Whirling his fists ‘ 
broke through the people and bebbled for life down a side street and ‘ei 
down through the slums near Trinity College, with his shirt-tails flying an 
the slum-women after him, their hair waving like mzenads, the men hurling 
paving-stones after him, the children screaming with delight at the man f 
white legs twinkling in the sun, and down from the windows of the brothe 
the prostitutes flung flowerpots at the man without a pants. 
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That was the end of Roger. Now and again people say they met a man, 
in a bowler hat and a kilts made out of an overcoat, prowling at night 
around Government Buildings ; other people say he is travelling in Eng- 
land for Irish bullocks ; the Kerry people sometimes say there is a man 
living all alone on the Sceilg Rock. But it is a curious affair, anyway, and 
nobody would like to exaggerate about it, so I merely mention these 
rumours for what they are worth. As a matter of fact—though all this 
record is a matter of fact—I know how at least one of these rumours 
began. With McCarthy and the jeweller I was passing Government 
Buildings late one night after a meeting, and suddenly McCarthy shouted 
out, There he is, and the jeweller said, I see him, whereupon I shouted out, 
Roger, Roger, and we all ran towards it. But it ran from us down to the quays, 
and what with a meeting of Communists coming from Foster Place, and a 
meeting of Pre-Truce I.R.A. on Burgh Quay, and of Post-Truce I.R.A. 
on Eden Quay, and a procession of Blueshirts in O’Connell Street and of 
Anti-Fascists in Parnell Square we lost it in the end. 

How did you know it was Roger? I asked McCarthy. + 

Didn’t I see the bare legs ? says he, and he pale to the roots of his hair. 

How did you know it was Roger ? I asked the jeweller. 

Didn’t I see his bowler hat ! 

Ah, that settles it, says I. 

Of course, McCarthy is very upset over it all. But he swears that when 
Roger’s wife dies—as she soon will of starvation—he will use the money 
collected for Roger’s monument to give her a funeral worthy of the wife 
of a patriot—a funeral ‘“‘ four-deep ” and with riders on white horses after 
the hearse, as we did in the good old days when we were all fighting 
the English like blazes and were—Oh, so happy ! 
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By Picasso 


From the exhibition at the Mayor Gallery, which Mr. Herbert 
Read reviews in his article on page 95. 
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THE NEW BUILDING OF THE R.LB.A. 


By D. S. MacCOLL 


HE Royal Institute of British Architects is one hundred years old, 
and is to celebrate the event with various pomps during the 
present month; but the date will be chiefly memorable for a 
change in quarters from the old house. Like some other and even 

more exalted English institutions, notably 10, Downing Street, the R.I.B.A. 
_ has been content hitherto with a very inconspicuous face. The front of No. 
9, Conduit Street, is no more than pleasant, belonging to the London 
vernacular of the stucco period ; the interior has more to say for itself, and 
will be remembered with fondness. But the business of the Institute had 
outgrown its size ; the offices were cramped, the library congested ; exhi- 
bitions, lectures, examinations, assemblies, committees, made growing 
claims for space, and for one important feature of the confraternal life there 
was no room at all; namely, banqueting-hall and kitchen. The members 
and their guests have been obliged to meet for dinner outside, and then 
make the uncomfortable transition afterwards on a winter night for the 
following meeting or lecture. 

The new building in Portland Place has been designed to meet these 
needs. Its architect, Mr. Grey Wornum, who won the award in a competi- 
tion from which only veterans were excluded, owed his success in great 
part to the merits of his plan, a fundamental matter about which some of 
our most gifted architects are careless. The new site, if not so ready of 
access as the old, is on the street which is singular in London for amplitude 
and quiet. If its mansions of brick, with trimmings in the Adams manner, 
are hardly equal in magnificence to their opportunity, they have a sober 
dignity that has attracted foreign legations. ‘That most modern of institu- 
tions, Broadcasting House, has begun their supersession with a new 
eu of architecture, not unworthily, except for a lop-sided lower 
end. 

That new strain began with the American Bush Building at the foot of 
Kingsway. Its character, dictated by the limits of ground space on Manhat- 
tan Island, to some extent reflected by the pressure of population and 
ground rents in our capital, is great height and cliff-like walls, little broken 
except for a fretwork of window holes. For architectural effect the designer 
relies mainly on the recession and interpenetration of block-shapes ; on 
the bones, rather than the dressing-up of structure. In that manner Mr. 
Charles Holden, designer of the Tower of the Winds at Westminster and 
the future University in Bloomsbury, is the leader among native architects. 
The bad examples of every style are bound to outnumber the good ; but 
this puritanism of the plain wall has negative merit when it has no other. 
One need not go farther than the lower end of Portland Place for instances, 
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in the Langham Hotel and Queen’s Hall, of buildings that are all features 
and no face. 

The new Institute has this among its virtues. It is constructed of brick 
walls on a steel skeleton ; but over these is spread a smooth skin of Portland 
stone, whose flat surface is only broken by jointing on the ground floor, 
by door and window holes, some sculpture in flat relief, and unemphatic 
lines of cornice at the top. As the building consists of one modest block, 
there is no opportunity for a play of cubical masses, and the suppression 
of upper storeys, originally part of the design, leaves the corner profile 
without any variation from the vertical. This absence of salience and 
recession tends necessarily to thinness of general effect and leaves the 
artist dependent, for the satisfaction of the eye, on the superficial distribu- 
tion and proportions of his wall and window spaces. 

In the general stripping process, Mr. Wornum has renounced two of 
the means by which his forerunners in Portland Place articulated the 
scale of their frontages. They combined more than one storey by a ghost 
of the “ orders,” pilasters with Ionic capital running up to a cornice, and 
they parcelled the windows horizontally as well by the tie of a pediment. 
At the other end of the scale they employed the window-pane as a unit in 
the metre of voids and walls. Unfortunately this useful element has too 
often been thrown away by the substitution of plate-glass for the smaller 
panes. In Mr. Wornum’s windows the slender metallic divisions are so 
dark in colour that they are only a little distinguishable from the ground 
- tone. The “‘ orders,” on the other hand, have fallen into such evil odour 
with the rising generation because of their frequent abuse that they are 
under suspicion even as a means of framing and phrasing. An alternative 
treatment is illustrated by a block of flats round the corner in Devonshire 
Street, where the main body, of nicely varied reddish brick, is framed by 
a bold cornice and stone coigns between an ashlar ground floor and upper 
storeys with a Mansard roof, an example of the high average which has been 
reached in adapting to present uses an earlier and more masculine tradition 
than that of the Adams. 

In default of such devices Mr. Grey Wornum has obtained a bigger 
scale than that of the single storey by running the windows of two stages 
into one. It is a solution that will offend the functionalists, and the breaking 
of the window into a recess behind the ceiling of the upper room is certainly 
an awkward detail. I conjecture that Mr. Wornum wished to declare on this 
front the existence and dimensions of the main feature in his plan, the 
“Henry Florence ’’ Memorial Hall, which is set back in the building. A 
great interior window, giving light to the staircase, announces it to the 
visitor as he enters, and to this the exterior window is a response. ‘The 
longer front, facing aside street, was plainer sailing for the designer. With its 
ranges of windows and well-disposed reliefs between them, it is, to my 
thinking, the more satisfactory. 

Indoors, along with the staircase window, the first feature to catch the 
eye is four massive shafts, which pass, without modulation, through floor 
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and ceiling. In these the steel uprights which sustain the upper structure 
are handsomely cased with deeply grooved black Devonshire marble. 
From the colossal scale thus set up I find the leap to the metal and glass 
forms of the stair-rails one of more than baroque dislocation, and the same 
difficulty of accommodation affects me elsewhere ; but all this calls for 
longer rumination when completed. There is great variety in material 
of decoration, and its extent; the stark utility of the library, with its 
stumps of semi-cylinders (for lighting purposes) at the ends of bookcases, 
contrasts with the indulgence in another room, where the walls are panelled 
with the tender cream of white morocco. 

But there is one feature which, even in so hasty a note, must not be 
passed over. On the giant primness of his Westminster building Mr. 
Holden allowed a place for the bogeys of Epstein and sculpture by some 
other hands. Mr. Wornum has been generous in giving chances, both out- 
side and in, to the difficult and experimental life of that art among us. 
Unluckily, where the two sculptors, Messrs. Woodford and Copnall, are 
at work on the same front, there is a discrepancy in scale and convention ; 
Mr. Woodford’s more normal figures melt into the detached columns on 
which they are placed ; Mr. Copnall’s reliefs are rigidly schematic, with 
a flavour of Central America. .From one of them Sir Christopher Wren, 
strangely translated, looks down on one of the latest turns given to his art. 
The Institute has gained by escaping some terrible deviation in the century 
of its existence. | 
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LETTER TO ANNA 


By EDITH WHITELAW 


NEVER should have gone to see it, if I had known how much it 
was going to upset me. It was very stupid of me, I admit ; I ought to 
have realized that it would. Yet when I read in the Scotsman that the 
house was up for sale, and that the keys were to be found in B and 

B ’s office in Queen Street, I decided at once that I would go and 
see over it, without considering at all if it would have any ill effects on me. 

I am afraid it did upset me ; I have not been able to eat very much for 
two or three days now. Doctor Martin was rather annoyed about it : first 
he lectured me, and then he scolded Mary. He was angry with her for having 
given way to my wish to be alone that afternoon. Poor Mary ! She was in 
tears, and I felt quite sorry for her; but, you know, how could I take a 
stranger with me on such a visit ? And Mary would never have allowed 
me to do all that I did if she had accompanied me. 

Truly, Anna, I did not go from a morbid or a sentimental desire; I 


_only thought what fun it would be to see it again, and that you might like 


to know how it looked. And really, it was delightful, Anna, although it did 
make me weep a little. 

And you, even you, I am quite certain, would have felt the tears rising 
now and then. For inevitably one makes comparisons. 

It was a splendid afternoon, very warm, and the sky a cloudless blue. 
You cannot imagine, Anna, how steep and narrow the stairs to our bed- 


_rooms looked ! We never thought so then, did we ? Dust was lying thick 


on these stairs, as it was on everything else, but in spite of that, when I had 
climbed only half-way up I had to sit down on them for a little while, 
because I find such staircases very difficult nowadays. It was pleasant sitting 
there, watching the motes of dust dancing in the sunshine ; a little sad as 
well, because, you know, I remembered vividly how once I ran up and 
down these stairs a dozen times a day, and never considered them at all. 
It is strange, don’t you think, Anna, how our lives are bound up in 
melancholy ? And although I put all my trust in the dear Lord Jesus Christ, 


and know that everything is done for the best, yet there are times when I 


weep for the great pain and the great sorrow of the world, which I cannot 


help thinking is often piteous and pointless. 
That afternoon, sitting on the stairs, I wished I had died when I was 
young and strong; when I was able to feel the vitality of the world, and 


encompass it; instead of lingering on till I feel my senses beginning to 


fail me, my energy not sufficient to meet the energy of the world, and 


ne 


nothing vital nor interesting but the past. 
g When I was a girl I Sida in the idea that one day I might be a “‘ dis- 
embodied spirit,” whereas now I only long for repose. 
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I won’t continue like this, for you dislike such talk, I know ; and when I 
tell you of the foolish game I played, I can hear you laughing and saying, 
“Well, really, it’s high time you did find repose somewhere, since you 
have become such a senseless creature.” 

My only excuse is that it was done on the spur of the moment, or, well, 
almost so; for two hours after I had read the notice in the Scotsman I 
was in the lawyers’ office in Queen Street, asking for the keys. I explained 
to them, as was only right, that I had no intention of buying the house, 
but that I had lived in it in my childhood, and that it would be a very 
great pleasure to me to see over it again, and I said had they any objection 
to my doing so ? They were exceedingly polite and kind, and replied that 
it would be “‘ quite all right.” 

After I had the keys—well, it was silly of me, I know, so I must just 
endure your mockery in silence—I took the omnibus to the end of the 
street where St. Catherine’s School used to be, and walked up to Number 
10, and stood for a time at the gate, pretending that I was a child again, 
that it was a Wednesday afternoon, and we were going home to lunch in 
very good spirits because it was a half-holiday. 

Neither the house nor the garden has changed much ; perhaps they are 
both a little better kept than they used to be. Oh, the dreariness, the awful 
monotony of our schooldays, Anna! Do you remember—can you ever 
forget ?>—how every day, year in and year out, we set out for school before 
nine o’clock, hurried home from it after one, generally ran all the way 
back again to be in time for it to start at two-thirty and finally were released 
from it at four, to go home for tea, and then settle down to two hours’ 
homework ? Well, it is over now, thank goodness! There is no point in 
brooding over past misery. 

Well, anyhow, I stood pretending that I was waiting for you to come out 
and join me for the walk home, in the shadow of the back door as I always 
used to do, because if you happened to come out in company with some of 
your friends, then you walked past me as if you had not seen me, and I 
followed at your heels till all your friends had left you, and only then 
joined you, when you were always specially nice to me, as if you felt that 
you behaved a little horridly. 

But this particular Wednesday, Anna, you came running out alone, 
very lively, and chattering about a dress that you hoped mother would 


give you for a dance you were going to attend. I was amazed at and a little © 


jealous of the knowledge of the various fashions which you displayed, 


and the consequence was that I was about to fling cold water on the entire — 


idea, when we turned the corner into Howard Place, and instead of seeing 


; 


the stubble field, our stubble field, Anna, where you and I and Bepo played, — 


we saw two rows of houses. Then you vanished, and I was alone, staring 
at our ruined playground. 


It is gone, not a vestige of it is left. So are all the fields in which we used 
to walk with father and mother ; but our stubble field !—they might have 
had all but that. 


, | 


a 
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Except for a few shops at one end, Howard Place itself has not changed. 
It looks the same as when we lived in it, although I daresay it has either 
risen or descended in the social scale since that time as nearly every other 
part of the town has. 

Really, I was so excited as I approached our house, that my knees 
positively trembled, and I thought for a moment I should faint. I was too 
ridiculous for words ! 

You remember the garden ? First there was a border nearly two feet in 
breadth parallel to the railings (surely the lupins, the phloxes, and the 
Michaelmas daisies in it are descendants of the ones which used to grow 
there ?) then a little patch of grass with a narrow path bordering it and 
joining the path which led to the front door ; it is exactly the same now : a 
little dull and a little untidy as it always was. Only newspapers and dirt have 
collected about the area steps and the front door, giving it a lonely deserted 
appearance ; it was then that I began to feel melancholy, and to wish that 
you had been with me, Anna. 

It was very dark and quiet in the little hall. I stood in the middle of it, 
trying to recall how it had looked in our day. So far as I could remember 
there was an oak table on one side, with a silver tray on it, and hanging 
on the wall above it a map of the world ; and on the other side there was a 
chair, a coat rack, and a grandfather clock; while a narrow strip of blue 

carpet ran between these pieces of furniture from the front door to the 
kitchen door. 

I stood for a time trying to visualize it ; then, without thinking of what 
I was doing, I opened the dining-room door and walked in; with that 
action the present vanished and the past came flooding back. 

It was Sunday morning, and the table was laid for breakfast just as 
usual, Anna. Agnes brought in the bacon and eggs and coffee ; then father 
said grace, and mother began to pour out the coffee before he had quite 
finished it, hoping he wouldn’t notice. As a matter of fact, he invariably did, 
although he said nothing about it. 

Bepo would insist on eating spoonfuls of marmalade. 

You said, ‘“‘ Don’t Bepo! It’s so intensely vulgar.”’ : 

All during the meal we sat praying that father might say, as he occasion- 
ally did, “‘ I don’t think I’ll go to Church this morning, my dear; I have 
a lot of work to do.”’ because mother always replied, “‘ Then perhaps the 
children don’t need to go either ?”’ and when father agreed, she would 
slightly close one eye at us. 

I went from the dining-room into the pantry, and now it was nearly 
lunch-time, and Agnes was putting a bottle of lime-juice cordial, and plates 

_ with butter and squares of bread on them, on to a tray to take them into the 
_ dining-room ; it was warm and sunny, flies were buzzing about the win- 
- dow, and crawling over a dish of raspberries which Agnes had forgotten 
to cover with a net. hae : 

I went into the kitchen, from whence was issuing the smell of roasting 
mutton. Flossie was standing by the fire, holding in one hand a pan with 
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potatoes in it, and in the other hand a fork with which she was piercing 
the potatoes to see if they were sufficiently cooked. I ran up to her, and 
pulled one of her apron strings, saying in my most plaintive voice, “‘ Please 
give me a potato, Flossie ; they had such long prayers.” 

We had been to Church, and all the way home you and I had walked in 
front of father and Bepo, and had discussed very seriously what we would 
like each family that we knew in the road to have for lunch. We had to 
carry out this discussion in very low tones, because if Bepo by any chance 
overheard our silly conversations, then he repeated them afterwards at the 
dinner-table, and made father and mother laugh. 

From the kitchen I went into the hall again, and from thence into the 
morning-room, where mother used to sit and sew nearly every day, and 
where she would sit with father by the open window on hot summer 
evenings. I looked in at the cupboard where we kept our books. Do you 
remember how we all carved our names on the middle shelf on Saturday 
afternoon when we had nothing better to do ? Bepo carved his name twice 
as big as ours, saying, ‘‘ When I’m a famous actor people will come and pay 
sixpence to see it, so I might as well make it quite distinct.” ‘To be sure, he 
was always an obliging little boy ! 

Going up the stairs, I recalled how to the very last father ran up and 
down them ; he used to bound up them two or three steps at a time, and 
often going down he would swing one leg over the banister and slide down, 
landing in the hall with a crash which echoed through the whole house. It 
amused mother immensely, and utterly shocked his two daughters, who 
were unacquainted with any other father who behaved in such a way 
when he was required to go up or down a stair. 

I peeped into mother’s and father’s bedroom. Mother was dressing for 
a dinner party; and you and I sat on the bed watching her. She was 
wearing a beautiful black gown, and was drawing on her gloves. When 
they were on, she touched her hair lightly with a comb, and then turned 
round smiling at us, and said, ‘‘ Well, what do you think of me, Anna ? ” 
“Oh, mother,” you replied, “‘ you look so divinely distinguée ! ” 

The drawing-room was resplendent with bronze and yellow chrysanthe- 
mums. It was the end of October. You had just returned from Berlin, and 
mother had a party to celebrate the event. Mother sat on the sofa sur- 
rounded by relatives, who were one and all displeased with the sophisti- 
cated manner you had brought home from Berlin. Aunt Bell sat apart, 
gazing out of the window; while father stood beside her, dangling the 
cord of the blind, and, when he imagined no one was looking, pulling faces 
at mother which made her laugh. 

It was very hot in my bedroom. I stood looking out of the window for 
a long time, recalling the hours without number when I had stood there, 
staring out and dreaming ; and then I went into your bedroom, where you 
sat on the bed, holding in your hands the photograph of a German student 
who was in love with you. His arms were folded across his chest, and his 
lips were set in a disdainful droop ; we both thought him very manly and 
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exceedingly handsome; and I thought you very daring indeed to have 
flirted with him. But you were so pretty, Anna, who could help loving 
you ? I have never seen anyone yet with hair as bright and as pure a gold as 
yours was then. 

As we sat contemplating the German student, we heard a melancholy 
voice coming from Bepo’s room. We tiptoed across the hall, knelt down, 
and looked through the keyhole at Bepo, who was standing in the middle 
of his room, one hand supporting an elbow, and the other hand supporting 
his chin, his head being so bent down that one felt that without the support 
of his hand it might have fallen off. He was Hamlet, in soliloquy. 

After a few seconds spent in silent laughter, you shouted (for you always 
“Seley teasing poor Bepo), “‘ Better try Polonius, dear boy ; he’s more your 

ine.” 

Bepo flung the door open. “‘ Go to hell,” he said, very angrily, but also 
very quietly in case mother should be within earshot. You laughed at that ; 
and after a few minutes Bepo—dear Bepo, he could never be angry with 
anyone for more than two minutes—began to laugh himself. 

He took us to the Lyceum that same evening ; and we saw Ellen Terry 
in ‘‘Much Ado About Nothing,” you remember? What fun it was! 
Afterwards we sat round the dining-room table, where Agnes had laid some 

supper for us, and talked till nearly three o’clock. 
- And now it is six o’clock one September evening. 

We were sitting on the stairs leading down to the first floor. We were 
_ clinging to each other, Anna, you remember ? And Bepo sat huddled up 
at our feet. There was not a sound in all the house; only the rain poured 
down steadily on the skylight window. 

Bepo said, “‘ My God, if only it would stop raining.” 

* Tf only we could fall asleep for the next six months,” you replied. 

Just as the clock struck the quarter, you remember, Anna? Aunt Bell 
came out of the bedroom, and said in a trembling voice, ‘“ Anna 
... Bepo...” and turned and went into the room again, without 
shutting the door. We rose and followed her. Mother lay in an armchair, 
weeping ; and Aunt Bell was stroking her hair, trying to comfort her. It 
was very dark. Father lay dead in the bed. I did not feel anything. I was 
numb. 

Aunt Bell said in a hoarse whisper to mother: “‘ My dear, my dear, he 
is with the blessed Lord Jesus.” But I could not feel that he had any being 
at all. He was dead, no longer with us. It seemed to me that his spirit was 
no more either: as a puff of wind which has a brief spell of power, in 
which it plays in the leaves of the chestnut tree and blows on the petals of 
the wild rose, and then ceases and is no more; or as a wave which 
for a second rears its white crest above the water, and is then drawn 
back to that ocean which formed it and gave it life; so was his spirit 
_ dissolved. 

Aunt Bell led mother from the room. You began to sob, and to repeat 
over and over again, ‘“‘ Poor mother, oh, poor mother.”’ Sure, we all knew 
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how she loved him. Bepo beat the bed rail with his hand, and cursed God. 
You turned on him, snarling, “‘ Shut up, Bepo.”’ 

I was suddenly lost; the room grew darker; I was floating in space 
where all was black, tongues of fire and flashes of light pierced the dark- 
ness, there were strange noises, and a rushing wind. 

Outside in our now neglected back garden, the grass grows long and 
thick ; dandelions and daisies, and Bishop’s weed and nettles, cover the 
flower-beds in wild confusion ; the dead leaves of autumn strew the paths, 
and ivy clings to the old white hawthorn tree, slowly choking it to death. 
I knew the garden when it was kept neat and trim, when the grass was 
clipped, and the flower-beds were full of roses and pinks, lilies and lupins 
and Canterbury bells, and when the hawthorn tree blossomed so abund- 
antly that scarcely a leaf of it could be seen. One day the hawthorn tree will 
die, and the whole garden will pass away. There will be nothing to mourn 
over, or to look upon with regret. Ah, Anna, it is not death one fears, 
but decay. 
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NEW LITERATURE 


MR. BUCHAN’S CROMWELL 
By HILAIRE BELLOC 


OLIVER CROMWELL. By Joun Bucuan. Hodder and Stoughton. 21s. 


HIS book will, I presume, become the standard life of Oliver Cromwell; it 

will become the accepted biography, and, for all full students of the period, the 

text-book. Hence the importance of judging it rightly at the moment of its appearance. 

I cannot do it anything like justice within the limits of these few lines: but I will 

attempt to give my reasons for believing that it will achieve the position I have 
described. 

Three reasons determine this: First, Colonel Buchan starts from the general 
attitude adopted by his contemporaries towards the men of Cromwell’s time. Second, 
the book is full : there is a multiplicity of detail which differentiates it froma study 
or an essay and makes it a thorough biography. Third, there is accuracy in details. 
I have found only one misprint (on page 317), no slip of the pen and (of course) no 
positive error. 

As to the first of these points, I will take for an example the author’s judgment of 
Catholic numbers. I do not agree with it, but it is a résumé of the best contemporary 
judgment. 

This multiplicity in detail coupled with accuracy will deservedly make the fortune 
__ of the book. A critic might choose, perhaps, a couple of hundred examples in these 
500 odd pages. I must confine myself to a few, but they are very striking. Let the 
_ reader mark the note on Edgehill at the bottom of pp. 156-7. Again, on p. 318, Col. 
Buchan’s discussion of the famous “‘ cruel necessity ” story. We have here not only 
an example of detail but of well-balanced conclusion. He says of that tradition 
(although it passed through at least three hands before getting into the shape it now 
bears), “‘ It seems to be worthy of less contempt than it has received.” It would be 
difficult to put the thing better. One may observe in passing that the contempt for the 
story had a cause observable in much nineteenth-century scepticism of the sort— 
because it was vivid it was doubted. 

A wealth of citation, which is another virtue in the book, is not quite the same 
thing as multiplicity in detail, but it proceeds from the same source—an exhaustive 
reading and power of arrangement through a tenacious memory. 

In one’s judgment of the picture’s truth—the truth of any conception of Cromwell— 
there are two major matters which abide decision. The first is the degree in which 
one should regard Cromwell as typical and national—a man typical, that is, of the 
English men of his time. The second is the answer to the double question, “ (1) Did 
Cromwell intend the death of Charles and if so (2) when did he begin to intend it ?” 

In both these major points Colonel Buchan adopts the general modern attitude. 
From that attitude I myself, again, differ, but it is not my business to discuss such 
difference in a short notice of this kind, but rather to emphasize in what degree I regard 
the author as historical and in what degree as unhistorical. 

- That Cromwell was a typical Englishman, in the sense that he feels national to-day, 
is obvious. But that Cromwell’s particular characteristics were those of the average 
Englishman of his own time may be doubted. The England of Cromwell’s day was 
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not Puritan, any more than the England of Peel’s early career was Free ‘Trade or 
than the France of 1848 was Republican or the Italy of Garibaldi’s day Nationalist. 
Puritanism was a growing faction, and not only a growing faction but a conquering 
faction. It had driving it an enthusiasm such as could be found in neither of the other 
great parties in the nation. The two other bodies were composed of those who had 
become accustomed to the idea of a national Church, and that Church Protestant 
(but maintaining a considerable body of tradition and averse to Calvinism) ; and a 
third body (a very large one in Cromwell’s youth and still considerable when he came 
to die) composed of those who preferred—most of them without zeal and with far 
more regret than activity—the memories of a Catholic England. These last, the 
Catholic minded, were, when Cromwell was a young man, perhaps one-third of the 
country. One may allow that, apart from the adoption of Puritan externals for the 
sake of political alliance, one-third at least, and perhaps more, of those who counted 
in England when Cromwell entered public life were Puritan. To that faction—which 
was not the nation—Cromwell belonged. It was because he had belonged to it and 
had triumphed as a member of it that he was so hated by the larger body of his fellow- 
countrymen. But it was the spirit of this faction which won; and one may say that 
the section of Englishmen whom Cromwell represented has now spread, by dilution, 
over the whole nation. 

To take a test:—In Cromwell’s day a large minority and perhaps a majority 
detested Catholicism with an active hatred, as a present menace. To-day pretty well 
the whole country dislikes Catholicism, but dislikes it with more indifference and 
contempt. 

Or again: in Cromwell’s day the idea that the English were in some way a chosen 
people—the Messianic business—was white-hot in his faction, but was ridiculous in 
the eyes of educated men who concerned themselves with foreign politics. The 
cultivated Englishman of the seventeenth century was a European. To-day the 
Messianic idea of the English as one of a Chosen Race may not be so fanatical but is 
certainly more widespread and Europeans are foreigners. 

There seems to be, therefore, in Colonel Buchan’s attitude towards Cromwell’s 
historical position something of a reading of history backwards. That something is not. 
extravagant—but it does seem to me to be present. I think if Colonel Buchan or 
myself or Mr. Muggins of Wimbledon had come across Cromwell familiarly in his 
own day and had had the training of a contemporary we should none of us have 
regarded him as typical of more than a faction. But if Oliver were to reappear to-day 
in modern English clothes, with his character softened and his Puritan jargon dropped, 
I think he would appear typical and national—though I am afraid it would be clear 
that, gentleman though he was, he had never been to a public school. 

As an example of what I mean let me quote one remark from the book which is _ 
illuminating. ‘The author describes Cromwell as “a country man, moved more by 
plain good sense than by syllogisms.”’ Now this is part of the wholly modern boast — 
that the Englishman is not logical. The Englishman is, as a fact, just as logical as it 
is possible to be—were he not he would not have achieved what he has achieved. And 
the man who is moved by plain good sense is moved, not indeed by syllogisms (which 
move nobody), but by deductive reason working on accepted first principles. 

I find something of this ‘“‘ reading of history backwards ” in the statement of the 
financial and therefore social position of Oliver and his connections. His father was 
not a man with “ {2,000 a year of our money”; he was rather a man with about 
£3,000 a year for his own portion, and that £3,000 so added to by a private business 
and a wife’s dowry and the rest, that he was really more on the scale of what we should 
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call to-day £4,000 a year. Further, we have to consider in estimating the incomes of 
those days not only the actual purchasing value of money in goods and services (for 
which you may take a multiple of about eight or nine at the time of Oliver’s father) 
but also the social value of this or that sum in the England of his day : an England 
of perhaps one million families, and one in which the number of purchasable com- 
modities and services was far less than it is now. A man with {£4,000 a year in Iceland 
is in a very different position from a man with {£4,000 a year in London. Moreover, 
all round Cromwell was the vastly greater wealth of the family as a whole. 

In the same way it is hardly historical to talk of Hampden as a “‘ substantial ” squire. 
A man with close on £40,000 a year to-day is more than a substantial squire ; and a 
man with {£40,000 a year in the time of Ship Money (he had the equivalent of that 
in rents alone when he came, as a young man, into his estate) was, in the England 
of that day, a very wealthy man indeed. It meant more than the million which 
such an income might represent to-day. He was rather on the scale of a man to-day 
who has three or four million. Indeed the whole point of Hampden was that he was 
an exceedingly wealthy man. 

On the second point, the author’s judgment of Cromwell’s responsibility for the 
killing of Charles Stuart, I also, in my personal judgment, differ from him ; and here 
I differ more even than I do in the matter of Cromwell’s representative character. 
But I must here also subordinate a personal opinion to an accepted and more general 
opinion. Colonel Buchan’s reading of what happened in the latter part of 1647 and 
during the whole of 1648 is that Cromwell was sincere in his outward pretensions 
and was really trying to save Charles himself and the Monarchy. (That he was trying 

to save the monarchical principle is not doubtful.) Thus, as to whether Cromwell were 
_or were not responsible for Charles being shepherded into the Isle of Wight, I think 
that the author’s attitude is hardly historical. When he says that “‘ there is not an 
atom of proof ” the phrase is too emphatic. There is very strong presumption indeed. 

There is the judgment of Whalley’s Chaplain that Cromwell was the author or 
instigator of the famous anonymous letter; there is the absence of guards at the 
water-gate of Hampton Court ; there is the certain expectation of a ship waiting for 
the King in Southampton Water ; there is the exceptional position of Carisbrooke— 
safe from the Levellers and safe also from other rescue ; there is Oliver’s being ready 
to go himself to the Island to see “‘ dear Robin ” the moment the King was in “ dear 
Robin’s”’ hands; there is the perpetual admonition of dear Robin to remember his 
duty as jailer of the victim; there is the exact chain of action link by link from the 
abrupt calling up of dear Robin to Headquarters and his arrest, the contemporaneous 
seizure of the King, and all that followed point by point, up to the scaffold in White- 
hall. I do not say that all this must be convincing to everyone ; obviously it is not 
or it would be universally accepted : but I do say that it ought to be treated seriously. 

The book is certain to last: it deserves to last and to last not only as a piece of 
historical writing but as a book of reference, being, as even the superficial reader can 
see, the most thorough modern life of the Protector that we have. For this reason it 
would be well in future editions to revise the maps. They are clear, but they need 
revision. For instance, at Naseby one should emphasize that the cavalry of Cromwell’s 
‘command acted in two bodies, the one following the pursuit northward, the other 
wheeling round by the left against the flank of the Royal infantry. The latter is marked 
‘on the map: the former is omitted. Of the effect of time on this book I have no 
doubt at all. It will stand permanently as the one book necessary to every student of 


Cromwell and it will not be rivalled or superseded. 
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MR. BELLOC’S CROMWELL 
By CONAL O’RIORDAN 


CROMWELL. By Hizame Bettoc. With frontispiece and twelve maps. Cassell, 
12s. 6d. 

\ K JHEN, at the beginning of this century, John Morley (not yet Lord Morley of 

Blackburn) published his book on Cromwell, George Meredith, having read 

much of it in an American magazine, wrote to him: “ Your Oliver is a delivery from 

the Bench, in a Court where has been a raging of distempered advocates. The sum- 

ming up is a statesman’s. It refreshes and calms, like a mountain’s prospect. The book 

is a model for the tone of good history. It may be objected, that as you rank the great 

man’s generalship at the highest of his powers, you do not give a closer view of the 

battles. Probably the scenes were unvisited; and imagination has much to do with the 
conjuring of them before our eyes, even when the field is plain.” 

None may reproach Mr. Belloc with paying insufficient attention to Oliver’s 
battles. Mr. Belloc is nothing if not battailous : he was born singing Sambre et Meuse, 
and the odd thing is that, despite the quarter-million Frenchmen who vainly perished 
in the effort to realize the sentiment of that hymn in August 1914, Mr. Belloc is 
Sambre and Meuse-ing it still. He thinks, or seems to think, with Nietzsche that a 
good war will justify any cause ; and, with the proverbial gambler, that the next best 
thing to winning is losing. Perish the thought that we should not play at wager by 
battle, win or lose ! In this respect he is worse even than Mr. Churchill, who can at 
least discuss with an affectation of interest the possibility of the abolition of war; 
though, if interrupted by the report of one going on round the corner, he can hardly 
be persuaded to wait for his hat. 

In the days when Morley was writing of Oliver, leaving out his battlefields, Mr. 
Belloc was writing of these battlefields with little thought of Oliver but as a military 
effective. And whereas Morley in his day apologized for intruding on ground that the 
specialists Gardiner and Frith, and the universalist Frederic Harrison had recently 
occupied, Mr. Belloc blasts all competitors with his opening salvo: ‘‘ This book is 
not another life of Oliver Cromwell; there are dozens too many, the earlier batch a 
mass of slander, the later a mass of panegyric—all of them myth.” 

““My object,” says Mr. Belloc, ‘is to discover what Cromwell was within the 
nature of the man’s motives.”’ And, to put it very briefly, he discovers him to be a 
dragoon: Jehovah’s own dragoon, who rode roughshod (Mr. Belloc applauding) 
over Rupert of the Rhine, and (Mr. Belloc elegantly cat-calling) over all tenants 
prospective of the Kingdom of Heaven through the agency of Christ’s vicar on earth. 

For Cromwell’s Deity was not the amiable Omnipotence, sugar-stick in one hand 
held forward, cane in the other behind his back, of the Catholic bible history ; but 
the Terror by night of the untamed Elohists preceding even the Jahvists. The Jehovah — 
that Jean Cauvin (Latinizing himself as Calvinus) called from oblivion to avenge his 
insulted father upon the Church of Rome. To quote Mr. Belloc: . 

“That overwhelming God of Calvin’s was seen with the eyes of the spirit, an enormous — 
figure, holy by definition but more terrible than holy, and wreaking angry vengeance — 
against those who rebelled against Him. He was that Jehovah, compeer of Chemosh and — 
of Moloch. He was the necessary instrument of doom, more fearful for being Personal, 
with a personality more inexorable than Fate because it was inhabited by an infinitely active 
consciousness, and because necessity lay not in a dead sequence of mere cause and effect 
but in the drive of that One inexorable will. To this towering Thing—enormously alive 
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—was all mankind subjected. By This was all mankind thrust down—a negligible victim, 
but a victim horribly suffering. By This also were certain exceptions picked out from the 
welter of the fore-doomed ; and these were the Elect, the Saints, the chosen of God who 
repose under His protection and are commissioned to wreak vengeance upon His enemies, 
with eternal beatitude for their end.” 


Now this is an appalling and, according to my lights, not unjust indictment of the 
untempered spirit of Calvinism ; save only for that word “‘ repose,” which truly must 
not be literally taken. At its worst Calvinism has been the heresy of those whose energy 
so exceeded virtue that it became a pathological condition ; but at its best it has also 
served in the education of many of the noblest characters in modern history. One of 
these was the Lord Protector himself, and Mr. Belloc is too fair-minded to deny his 
character certain noble aspects, if jealous of allowing him more than a few. 

To Mr. Belloc Calvinism is an intellectually cunning and stoutly murderous 
conspiracy for the destruction of the Catholic Church. Its inventor intended it to be 
of such universal application as to take the place of the universal religion he was about 
to wreck. But so explosive were the elements he handled that, in Mr. Belloc’s view, 
Calvin’s original dogma was soon blown into smithereens, disrupting into yet smaller 
particles in our own time. He suggests that it was specifically to combat Calvin’s 
army of militant Saints “‘ there arose upon the other side an order itself throughly 
military, the Society of Jesus.” It is true that Paul III’s bull Regimini militantis 
Ecclesia, establishing the Jesuits, was granted in 1540, four years after the publication 
of Calvin’s Institutio Christiana, yet it seems reasonable to suppose that the essence 


_ of his company of spiritual Fascisti was already secreting in Loyola’s mind in the 
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troglodyte stage of his religious experience, when he was yet striving to realize that 
religion was not sheer knight-errantry. 

It is to be remarked that Comte put Loyola in the Positivist calendar of saints, 
excluding alike Luther and Calvin. Yet Comte held that Loyola’s ideas were out of 
date ; and, worse, that the good in him was interred with his bones: “ Under his 
successors the reactionary policy soon rested on a vast hypocritical conspiracy.” It 
was against this ‘‘ conspiracy ”’ that Cromwell primarily took arms. Mr. Belloc insists 
that it was neither ambition nor greed that led him into the field against his King, 
but the conviction that the man Charles Stuart was the paramour of the Scarlet 
Woman and the mortal enemy of the saints. But no less strong is the suggestion 
implicit between the lines of Mr. Belloc’s laudation of Oliver’s valour, chastity and 
staunch Englishry, that in so far as he warred against Rome, he marched behind 
Abaddon’s kettledrums. 

Though he refuses to number him among the sons of Belial he treats as a deli- 
berately lying suppression Cromwell’s brief mention of the Scots at the Battle of 


_ Marston Moor, where David Leslie’s dash into the flank of Rupert’s cavaliers saved 


& 


the hurt leader and his flustered Ironsides from what might or might not have proved 


disastrous. But the phrase quoted is from a pious letter of condolence with the father 
of one slain in action; it does not pretend to be an objective statement such as one looks 
for (and so rarely finds) in a despatch. And Mr. Belloc praises Napoleon for his 
mastery of war, in that he “excelled in military falsehood, as in every other military 


function,” to which I would add: and every other variety of lie. 


The weakest part of the book is to be found in the few sentences treating of naval 


- transactions. Because Cromwell, in common with so many English rulers, royal or 
_ Parliamentary, wasted men and money in dishonestly futile expeditions overseas, 
_ which Mr. Belloc justly dismisses with contempt, he seems to miss the fact that the 


history of the British Navy, as distinct from the personal adventures of British seamen, 
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began when in May 1652, Blake challenged Martinus Harpertszoon Tromp to 
fight for the mastery of the sea (academically disputed by their compatriots Selden 
and Grotius) and scored the first point in that contest still undecided when James II’s 
unscrupulous son-in-law usurped the Stuart throne. William of Orange meant, no 
doubt, to sacrifice English interests to Dutch, but actually he cut short the “Golden 
Epoch”’ of his native land. 

I hold Mr. Belloc to be a charming poet, an admirable essayist, a delicious humor- 
ist with a paradoxical touch of sardonic tenderness—I think his Postmaster General 
the best novel of its kind that ever fell into my hands. And if a sort of temperamental 
dissent, and the captiousness of a man who writes slowly, airing his opinion of one 
whose genius spurs him to write fast, makes me at times uneasy about his historical 
work, I will not call him a Lamartine willing to sacrifice fact to poetry rather than 
poetry to fact, but be content to suggest that he selects the facts lending themselves 
to poetical treatment in preference to those of scientific interest. No doubt that is why 
so many read him for pleasure who would not do so from a sense of duty. For myself, 
who have enjoyed so many of his books, from Danton in the last century to Marl- 
borough last year, I am tempted to say as I turn the last pages of his Cromwell, masterly 
in form and intellectually luminous, that it is the most interesting of all. 


MR WELLS'S START IN LIFE 
By R. A. SCOTT-JAMES 


EXPERIMENT IN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. DISCOVERIES AND CONCLUS- 
IONS OF A VERY ORDINARY BRAIN (SINCE 1866). By H. G. WELLs. 
Vol. I. Gollancz and the Cresset Press. 10s. 6d. 


HERE is a sense in which it may be said that Mr. Wells has been writing his 

autobiography all his life. He has written again and again about himself and 
his mind in situations almost identical with those which he has known in his own 
experience. Into this long series of stories of himself he has introduced pictures of 
social England as he has watched it changing about him; together, they are like 
volumes of maps showing not only all his world but all the experiences he has ever 
had and his thoughts about them. What then remained to be written in an auto- 
biography ? 

In the first place, I imagine, these maps needed an index—some precise clues to 
show where the Kippses and the Mr. Pollies, the Ponderevos, the Modern Utopias, 
the Firstand Last Things came in in orderly evolution; and also to show what in these 
pictures was bare fact (or seems to be bare fact in the light of memory) and what was 
the writer’s play of mind in dealing with fact. Moreover the Mr. Wells who is writing 
now is not exactly the same Mr. Wells who was writing books thirty or twenty years 
ago ; he is looking back upon his earlier self and endeavouring to make this past the 
matter of a new experience in which he is judging his youth and his young days and 
painting the portrait anew. And he has discovered gaps which needed filling in. 
His mother—that prim, ineffectual lady who is too gently portrayed to seem dreary— 
is the heroine of the earlier pages. And of a sudden, as if by an afterthought, Mr. 
Wells remembers that he has scarcely said anything about the character of his father, 
and lets us know in a belated page or two that if he had tried he could have made 
a hero of him too. 
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Here, then, in this first volume are assembled in retrospect all the facts and circum- 
stances out of which Mr. Wells sees himself, the adult writer, emerging. And here, 
as always in his writings, he exhibits his conspicuous quality of unflinching candour. 
To be true to his own impressions, and to record all the characteristic impressions— 
that appears to be a sort of inner necessity of his working mind. Romanticist as he is 
through and through—and as such he is revealed in the very fervour of disgust with 
which he dwells on the dreary monotones of lower middle-class life—he has scientific 
ideals. An experience is an experience, and as such he has a duty to it—to record it, 
to place it, to show its consequences. He will not shirk it out of politeness, still less 
from any desire to appear more magnificent than he is. There is perhaps a little mock- 
modesty—perhaps not—in his suggestion that the brain with which he was equipped 
was a rather poor instrument. Mere brain, in any case, is not the thing that he admires 
most ; it is not enough to account for that special function of his, which he recognizes 
as a power of disentangling “ the possible drift of life in general and of human life 
in particular from the confused stream of events.” ‘The study and expression of 
tendency has been for me what music is for the musician.” 

Belittling, then, the intellectual equipment with which he started, he playfully 
attributes his emergence from the dreadful lower middle-class routine to which he 
seemed condemned to two accidents—to the facts that he broke a leg, and that his 
father, a few years later, also broke his. The first gave him leisure to explore books ; 
the second necessitated his leaving the dingy little home behind the crockery shop at 
Bromley. 


“Tf this had not happened, I have no doubt I should have followed in the footsteps of 
Frank and Freddy and gone on living at home under my mother’s care, while I went daily 
to some shop, some draper’s shop, to which I was bound apprentice. This would have 
seemed so natural and necessary that I should not have resisted.” 


As it was, aged thirteen, his schooling over, he was compelled to make a fresh start 
in life, and several ensuing chapters tell of a series of starts fondly devised by his 
mother, who had no greater ambition for him than that he should be a draper’s 
assistant for ever. Fortunately he was a very bad draper’s assistant. He could not be 
accurate in giving change, or careful in tying up parcels. A little precious time devoted, 
through another happy accident, to the study of Latin and physiology, at the critical age 
of fifteen, revealed to him the need of more learning and of clearing his mind. His 
intellectual puberty was arriving. He was beginning to challenge authority. When his 
fourth start took him to another draper’s shop in Southsea he was resentful ; he was 
aware of the feeling of being “ caught ” for life in retail trade and the necessity at all 
costs of breaking away. As he records these incidents he characteristically imagines 
millions of little boys like himself compelled to leave school too early, and millions 
of young men suffering from the oppression of intolerable routine in shops. ; 

He, the average man, the type of suffering humanity, happened to escape, and lived 
to tell the tale and show it in relation to the social muddle which intelligent, “ plan- 
ning ” humanity has to get rid of. And so, having in the background this acute experi- 
ence of stifling, sordid routine from which luck and his own sensibility rescued him, 
~ and in the middle distance his student and school-mastering days, his Fabianism, his 
early journalism and experiments in the romance of love-making, Mr. Wells at last 
was able to survey the scene from a point of vantage, to take stock of his universe and 

begin arranging it. At this stage the first volume ends. 
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THE JAMESES 
By ROSE MACAULAY 


ALICE JAMES. HER BROTHERS. HER JOURNAL. Edited with an Introduction 
by Anna RoseEson Burr. Macmillan. ros. 6d. 


ee was certainly something of a termagant. 

“ My circumstances allowing of nothing but the ejaculation of one-syllabled 
reflections, a written monologue by that most interesting being, myself . . . may bring 
relief as an outlet to that geyser of emotions, sensations, speculations, and reflections 
which ferments perpetually within my poor old carcass for its sins ; so here goes,— 
my first journal.” 

Thus the youngest and the feminine member of the remarkable James fraternity 
opens her journal, when an expatriated nervous invalid at Leamington, England, in 
May, 1889, aged 41. The question may arise, why her circumstances limited her to 
the uttering of “‘ one-syllabled reflections,” seeing that her brother Henry lived in 
England, and had a wide circle of friends of some intellectual and social distinction, 
with whom intercourse would have been far from monosyllabic. Even later, when 
living in London, Alice does not seem to have seen much of these persons. If she had, 
how far would her savagely acrimonious view of the British race have been modified ? 


“The violence,”’ wrote Henry, on first reading her journal after her death, “ of her 
reaction against . . . everything English, engenders some of her most admirable and 
delightful passages—but I feel . . . that inevitably she simplified too much, shut up in 
her sick room, exercised her wondrous vigour of judgment on too small a scrap of what 
really surrounded her. It would have been modified in many ways if she had lived with 
them (the English) more, seen more of the men, etc.” 


Possibly it would: possibly not. We shall not know. Henry, as Miss Burr points 
out, kept his friendship with his sister ‘‘ very private.” It was part of that raw, tingling, 
disturbing life from which he had fled across the Atlantic to the aristocratic, blanketed 
serenity which lapped him about in England, guarding his nerves, emotions and 
genius from the assaults of his excitable, forthright kith and kin. Anyhow, Alice was a 
neuropath, and the stimulation of much company was liable to upset her precarious 
balance, make her faint. Whatever was the matter with her (and her doctors seem 
to have known as little about it as doctors usually do) she was apparently stupidly 
managed from the start. In England she was, but for Henry’s visits, left mainly to the 
companionship of a nurse (of the mental calibre of most nurses), a few not very 
intelligent women visitors and (later) one faithful American female friend. She seems 
at times to measure all English intelligence by the stature of Nurse and the newspapers. 
Henry may have been right, and seeing “‘ more of the men, etc. ” might have softened 
her contempt for “this mighty race,” as she ironically called us. Perhaps it is 
better as it was. Happier and softer, she might have poured less wit and intelligence 
into this exasperated three years’ journal. Not that her monologue is all, or even 
mostly, cross ; through it dances a sharp, salt gaiety, an endearing excitement about 
public and private affairs, a passionate reaction to beauty, a delightful humour, that 
might, combined with her crisp literary expression, have made of her an admirable 
novelist. She shared with her male relations the temperament of genius ; like so many 
female members of gifted families, she lacked, physically and mentally, that extra 
ounce of solidity, of driving-power, that makes genius creative. She was not unlike 
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that other sharp-tongued invalid, Jane Carlyle. Here are some of the judgments that 
she set down in corrosive acid, to be read after she should be gone : 


a : : ; : et Ns oe 
So revolting to all mankind, my dear Briton, is your pervasive virtuous pose of rising 
superior to the normal man... .” 


“George Eliot makes the impression [in her letters and journal] morally and physically, 


of mildew, or some morbid growth—a fungus of a pendulous shape, or as of something 
damp to the touch.” 


“ Sarah Bernhard is a moral abscess, festering with vanity.” 


Mrs. R. L. Stevenson. “ From her appearance, Providence . . . designed her as an append- 
age to a hand-organ.” 


The Church. “ What moral elevation can be brought about by a worship propped up by 
tortuous verbosity and emasculate evasions ? ” 

_ The Royal Family. “ With teeth drawn and trimmed claws they are caged within the 
ignominies of a constitutional monarchy . . . they seem paltry enough.” 

Dramatic critics [and particularly William Archer]. ‘‘ When you come upon these forms 
of existence, absolutely destitute of imagination and humour, can you wonder at the 
maddening irritation with which the critic fills the artist soul ? ” 

England. “ This stifling land, where ‘ form’ is the god of gods! ” 

The friend who lived with her. ‘‘ K. is booming this week—17 ‘ invites.’ She greedily 
accepts all that the limits of the social day permit ; and this is the devoted, three-thousand- 
mile friend ; oh, the poseuse !”’ 


And so on. One of the last entries is: ‘“‘ I would there were more bursts of enthusi- 
asm—less of the carping tone through this ; but I fear it comes by nature, and after 
all, the excellent Islander will ne’er be crushed by the knowledge of the eye that was 
upon him through the long length of years.” 

Her bitterness against the excellent islander would perhaps have melted under the 
popularity which would have been hers had she been able to go about as Henry and 
“K. ” did. For there is no doubt but that Alice James was a charmer ; she had wit, 
force, vivacity, generous passion, alert intelligence, in a high degree. Brought up by 
her magnificent father, among brothers all of whom but the more lethargic Henry seem 
to have inherited, as did the sister, his lively and gifted neuroticism, the girl can never 
have known, until she was orphaned, a dull moment, though very many moments of 
anguish. Of this intense and adventurous family life, Miss Burr gives, in an interesting 
introduction which fills a third of this volume, and is largely based on family letters, 
_ acharming picture. The brothers—William, Henry, Wilky and Bob—were all in their 
way delightful. Henry, who appears here first as a sedate youth, later to amused 
nephews and nieces as “‘ Uncle Harry in England,” seems to have been an affection- 
ately mocked family joke, from the days when Wilky wrote from the battlefield, “ Tell 
Harry that I am waiting anxiously for his next. I can find a large sale for any blood and 
- thunder tale among the darks,” to the later years when exasperated juniors would 
exclaim, ‘“‘ Why on earth doesn’t he say he left his gloves and have done with it ?” 
But to Alice in her last sickness and exile, he was, sedulous pursuer of the comforts 
of London social life though he might be, all too rarely as she might see him, the 
kindest and most idolized of brothers. He wrote her, in the letter printed here with 
the journal, a fine and understanding epitaph. 
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THE RETURN OF THE HERO 
A HOPE FOR POETRY. By Crcit Day Lewis. Blackwell. 6s. 


/ \EMPERATELY and carefully, this short book asserts the importance of the 

poetry of W. H. Auden and Stephen Spender. It is not intended to be a “ critical 
estimate ” and it is very little concerned with sources, influences and technical elucida- 
tion, though Chapter X contains some acute observations on inverted metaphors. In 
general the book attempts to make the reader more sharply conscious of those problems 
and considerations which are uppermost in the minds of the younger poets, and it 
therefore emphasizes the didactic and prophetic character of their work. Almost 
unconsciously Mr. Day Lewis assumes that no poetic tradition can be vital at this 
moment unless it represents the development of a moral purpose, yet he nowhere 
confuses moral worthiness with poetic merit : 


‘“‘T have known several people who share my own sensation on approaching a passage 
of poetry where that strong enchantment lies in wait—one of suffocation, followed by a 
sense of physical lightening and relief: the same sensation as one receives, for instance, 
at the entrance of the celestial motif in Beethoven’s A minor quartet, as though the world 
held its breath waiting for an angel to appear. There can be little doubt that this emotional 
disturbance in the reader is a reproduction of the disturbance which was the poetic impulse 
of the writer... .” 


To those “‘ who so ingeniously and sometimes so unscrupulously seek to prove that 
modernist verse has no meaning” Mr. Day Lewis offers the very sufficient answer 
that he cannot avoid understanding the poems which they find unintelligible, and so, 
too, “‘ when other critics assert that there is not enough poetry in post-war verse to 
raise one hair upon them and make them catch a single breath, I can only say that I 
am sorry but I have found it otherwise.” 

A few hundreds of us agree with Mr. Day Lewis, and we cannot be content until 
we have persuaded or helped other people, whom we respect and like, to respond in 
the same way, and Mr. Day Lewis’s book is as persuasive and as helpful as any book 
is likely to be. By discussing the poetry of Hopkins, Owen and T. S. Eliot, Mr. Day 
Lewis shows how a situation has arisen in which the poet finds himself forced to take 
up the position of prophet—“ all the poet can do to-day is to warn.” But the poet’s 
message does not come out of the blue: it renders articulate something which is 
already in the minds of men. “ The revolutionary poet is not a leader: he stands, 
like a mirror at the cross-roads, showing the traffic, the danger, the way you have 
come and the ways you may go— your own divided heart.’ ” Persistently in the 
work of these poets we meet figures such as Warner’s engineer, “‘ Colonel Humphries,” 
Auden’s “‘ Gerhart Meyer from the sea, the truly strong man,” Madge’s Grant, all 


Those who were not afraid 
To dam the estuary or start the forest fire. 


These figures represent something essential in humanity, magnified to heroic pro- 
portions. They represent the answer to doubt, uncertainty and indecision, and the 
reintegration of divided personalities. The returning hero, the man who knows his 
own mind and is certain of his own desires is the antithesis of Eliot’s Prufrock. 

To those who are unsympathetic to the newer poetry, the most surprising thing 
about Mr. Day Lewis’s book will be its levelheadedness : he sees that the impetus 
which the popularity of this type of poetry has received from the economic crisis is 
artificial and temporary. He recognizes the worthlessness of ‘“‘ vague cris-de-ceur for 
a new world ” and he does not overstate the case for the use of metaphor taken from 


a 
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railway shed and power station. “ If he is excited by a railway engine, well and good : 
if he is not, let him leave it alone and stop flirting with fashion.” 

To older views he is respectful and sympathetic ; it was not his purpose in the 
present book to discuss the sensibility and verbal felicity of his authors, and if he and 
they are accused of being too clearly conscious of their problems, too little caught up 
in a fine frenzy, he has his answer ready : ‘“‘ This madness, the poet’s sense of responsi- 
bility to nothing but his own inner voice, is perhaps his only way of preserving poetic 
integrity against the influences of a perverse generation at the same time . . . the 
poet to-day is likely to feel that he must needs preserve his own sanity in the teeth of a 
world gone mad. Madness is a luxury he cannot afford. . . .” 

It would be possible to cavil at some parts of Mr. Day Lewis’s critical theory, to 
complain of the incompleteness of his historical analyses, and to justify a distaste for 
the overworked metaphor of his opening paragraphs, but the book must be judged 
by its intention, and certainly anyone who after reading this book comes to the poetry 
of Auden and Spender, or to the work of Mr. Day Lewis himself, will do so with 
increased sympathy and understanding, and even though he cannot fully sympathize, 
he will admit their sincerity, intelligence and sensibility. 

MICHAEL ROBERTS 


MR. CHURCHILL’S MARLBOROUGH 


~ MARLBOROUGH: HIS LIFE AND TIMES, Vol. II. By Tue Ricut Honste. 


WINSTON S. CHURCHILL, C.H., M.P. George G. Harrap and Co. 25s. 


R. CHURCHILL’S second volume is quite up to the standard of the first 

volume, and it derives an exceptional advantage from the recent discovery of 
Marlborough’s private letters to Godolphin and his wife. Marlborough’s efficiency is 
perhaps his most striking characteristic. Most men with his energy (e.g., Napoleon) 
are like motor-cars with an engine that is too big for the body; but Marlborough 
seems never to have lost his balance in affairs and otherwise only when agitated 
about Sarah. The first pages of the volume about Queen Anne are indeed vivid and 
brilliant. Queen Anne has unfortunately been dead in most history books ever since 


_ her death occurred ; but for once she is alive in these pages, although the ordinary 
_ reader might find it difficult without the author’s aid to form a clear image of a 


“Protestant Jacobite.” Mr. Churchill certainly achieves a perfect picture of her 


under this phrase. Ss 
All generals have suffered from political interference at a distance ; but it does seem 


extraordinary that Marlborough was expected to submit to the constant interference 


- of two accompanying Dutch Stadtholders, who could dictate to him whether he 


was to fight a battle or not. Even the Duke of Wellington was better placed than this 
in spite of the bitter hostility to the Peninsular War, which was often expressed in the 


- House of Commons. Marlborough, combining the functions of a general, diplomat, 


A 


dispatch-rider, and organizer, displays an almost unique figure in history. _ 
Brilliant as Mr. Churchill is in describing human beings and battles, he might do 


well to give a little more attention to constitutional history. It is difficult for the reader 


of this volume to follow the ministerial changes of what was then called the Cabinet. 


_ Even an appendix concisely summarizing the power and functions of Ministers under 


Queen Anne, would be of great use to the general reader and to constitutional histor- 


_ ians. It might also record the kaleidoscopic changes that took place. 


Mr. Churchill gives various instances of politeness in eighteenth-century wars but 
not a curious incident which occurred during and after the siege of Gibraltar. A Queen 
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of Spain came to a neighbouring town to encourage the besieging army, and in an 
exuberant moment she sat down in a large chair and said that she would never get 
up until the British Flag had been lowered. Many weeks passed during which the 
Queen endured much discomfort and inconvenience; but unfortunately for her the 
British flag was not lowered because the siege had to be abandoned. Unfortunately 
also she felt that she was in honour bound to remain sitting on the chair for the 
rest of her life and was consequently in a very bad state of health. A Spanish General 
then went to see Lord Heathfield, who had saved Gibraltar for Great Britain. Lord 
Heathfield, on hearing the sad story, was chivalrous enough to lower the British flag 
for five minutes so as to release the Queen from her uncomfortable plight, and set a 
noble example which has certainly borne very little fruit in our own time. 

The book contains one curious outburst on p. 216 against Marlborough’s saving of 
public money. ‘“‘ He (Marlborough) adds, with a characteristic touch of that vile 
parsimony in small matters which has made him the butt of history :— 

‘I hope she will excuse my not putting her to the expense of an express to bring the 
news of Bonn being taken.’ 

“This piece of shabbiness has hitherto escaped attention ; but we feel bound to 
bring it to light. The man must be judged as a whole. Here is a general in the full 
activity of war, in close contact with the enemy, with difficult allies around him and 
grave situations to face, who can stoop to save a paltry twenty pounds of public 
money in the announcing of his own success. It is probable that in Marlborough’s 
armies this kind of thing went on all the time; and it is only now and then that it 
can be exposed. This ill-assorted combination of the daring commander ready to put 
all to the push and a cheeseparing Treasury clerk is one of the burdens his defenders 
have to carry.” 

The modern taxpayer may find it difficult to understand why it should not be 
laudable for a commander to save a sum of £20 (which in these days would be more 
like £150) in announcing his own success, nor does this censure of Marlborough’s 
solicitude for public economy come very well from an ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
It seems odd that a great man should be blamed for not indulging in his natural vanity 
at the taxpayer’s expense. 

The outstanding quality of the book lies in the description of the battles and the 
plans. The author points out how in this period rivers were equivalent to modern 
railways, and the plans fully illustrate this. His account of the battle of Blenheim 
reaches the highest level of military narrative ; but the book also contains delightful 
passages like the following, about Marlborough and the Prince Eugéne :—“ Strangely 
different were they in appearance and manner; the Englishman with his noble 
symmetrical features and pink-and-white complexion, with his languid courtier air 
and quizzical smile, and with that sense of calm and power which was his aura : the 
French-Austrian-Italian death’s head, vibrant with energy, olive-dark, fiery like a 
banked furnace ; Marlborough bland, grave, affable, cool: Eugéne ardent, staccato 
theatrical, heroic. Nor was the contrast of their lives less marked. Marlborough the 
model husband and father, concerned with building up a home, founding a family 
and gathering a fortune to sustain it: Eugéne, a bachelor—nay, almost a misogynist— 
disdainful of money, content with his bright sword and his lifelong animosities 
against Louis XIV. Certainly quite different kinds of men ; yet when their eyes met 
each recognized a kindred spirit in all that governs war. They were in action, as has 
been well said, ‘ two bodies with one soul.’ ” ; 

Very few writers combine such mastery of essential facts with such arresting power 
of description. 


E. S. P. HAYNES 
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SHORT. CUTS TO PEACE 


PEACE WITH HONOUR. By A. A. Mitne. Methuen. 5s. 


ERE is yet another best-selling author writing a book to declaim against war. 

It is an excellent symptom that such men should want to do it, and one’s first 
instinct is to say “ More power to them ! ” They could, indeed, serve no better cause. 
And yet after reading some of them—and certainly after reading Mr. Milne—one is 
apt to hear a still small voice of criticism asking, how far they really serve it at all. 

Not but what they genuinely mean to. Mr. Milne’s intentions are beyond doubt 
sincere. But if you wanted a man to drive a locomotive from London to Edinburgh, 
you would require more in him than sincerity, more even than a passionate desire 
to get to the Scottish capital. You would require him to know something about the 
job. Mr. Milne sets his hand to an infinitely more complicated task—the task of 
preventing war and ensuring peace. He strikes one (to be frank) as having learned 
scarcely anything about it. After all, as a busy and very successful worker in other 
fields, why should he ? True, he knows the horror, the wickedness, the profound 
absurdity of war from A to Z ; having not merely, like all of us older people, lived 
through the Great War as a personal experience, but himself having served in the 
trenches. Yet that is merely (to repeat our parable) saying that he is deeply aware of 
the desirability of getting to Edinburgh. It does not in the least imply that he knows 
how to move the train. 

It would be easy to multiply illustrations. On the first page of his first chapter 
he gives us in italics “‘ the story, told as concisely as possible, of The Great War.” It 
was caused, he implies, by the murder of an Austrian archduke and the seeking of 
satisfaction for Austria’s honour, and by nothing else worth mentioning. And in one 
form and another he keeps repeating this rhetoric. Is it not rather as if one supposed 
that Queen Mary, because she “ launched ”’ the great ship bearing her name the 
other day, was the effective cause of its taking the water, or even of its existence ? 
So, too, when he comes to the part played by statesmen, he assures us that the peace 
of the world is not in the hands of England, France, Germany and Italy, but in those 
of Mr. MacDonald, M. Doumergue, Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini. These four 
- individuals, he tells us, are ‘‘ at the mercy of no human nature, no passions, no high 
enthusiasms but ” their own. 


When you talk, as doubtless you will, of ‘the intractability of France,’ it is the intractability 
of M. Doumergue of which you speak. The ‘ menace of Germany’ is no more than the 
menace of Hitler. . . . If Mussolini wished for Peace, and thought that the way to Peace 
was by the restoration of Tripoli to Turkey, he could, with no difficulty, convince his 

_ people (those of them who knew where Tripoli was, and that it belonged to Italy) of the 
nobility of their country in making this gesture. 


_ Are not these quaint unrealities curiously like the politics taught in Victorian nurseries 
—about countries being governed by their heads much as Judah in the Bible was by 
King David ? 

_ Now Mr. Milne either believes such fairy-tales, and many others whose falsity, 
“though less naked, is quite as real—or he says them without believing them, under 
the impulse of rhetoric. I think the second is the more charitable explanation. But 
whichever it be, I find it hard to subdue a conviction that we shall never solve this 
_master-problem, until we put all fairy-tales, rhetoric, and mental short-cuts away, 
and acknowledge the immensely difficult facts for what they are. Doubtless it is desir- 
able to carry popular as well as expert opinion with us as we go. Doubtless, too, we 
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can welcome popular as well as expert writers in the good cause. Yet this is not an 
easy subject for them to explore. Even Mr. Bernard Shaw, who has genius upon a 
scale on which Mr. Milne (no blame to him) has not, and who can seldom avoid 
contributing something of value to any discussion, has given on balance, perhaps, less 
help to truth in his writings about international affairs than at any other point. I feel 
rather uncertain whether Mr. Milne, on balance, gives any at all. 

Two matters of detail are, perhaps, worth noting. There is at the bottom of p. 53 
a passage which is a brutal and quite unnecessary affront to the feelings of relatives 
bereaved in the War. Mr. Milne in writing it must have failed to notice how offensive 
it really is ; the oldest hands may err thus sometimes. Secondly, on p. 163 he tells us 
that our income-tax is now 4s. Happy best-seller, who need not bother to know what 
his taxes are ! 


R. C. K. ENSOR 


ENEMY NO. | 


MEN WITHOUT ART. By WynpuHam Lewis. Cassell. ros. 6d. 


F one is always a little annoyed with Mr. Wyndham Lewis when one finds that 
his last book is not, after all, the second part of The Childermass, in this instance 
one can console oneself by feeling that this volume is, in a sense, a sequel to The Art 
of Being Ruled. Like all Mr. Lewis’s books it is extremely exhilarating ; it clears your 
mind of cant with a vengeance. Besides, Mr. Lewis’s is one of the very few thoroughly 
contemporaneous and original minds to be met with in books, and it has a style of 
its own, a style to which one hesitates to apply the ordinary words virile or stimulat- 
ing. It is an explosive, compulsive, subduing style ; you have to read whether you 
want to or not; and you will not be quite the same man when you have finished. 
Mr. Lewis is a philosopher and a politician malgré lui : he is first and foremost and 
all the time an artist. But in his view, what with the “‘ economic blizzard ”’ which is 
really a drought of money, and purely artificial at that, with people becoming restive 
at starving in the midst of plenty, with internationalism and economic materialism 
blaring threateningly on every side, “‘ a policy of ‘ muddling through,’ an opportunist 
‘marching with the times’ and may the devil take the hindmost, will not help ” 
the artist. 
He must, I believe, proceed to the taking of his bearings anew, unless he is to be entirely 
derelict or missing a few years from now. If we are not to wake up one morning and find 
that, the first among civilized men, we have become Men Without Art, we must give some 
attention at once to this not insignificant problem. 


The artist, perhaps, can do very little to alter anything, but at least he can take the 
measure of his surroundings, pick out what can be useful to him in this rickety age, 
and go ahead with that. The solution Mr. Lewis finds for the moment in satire. 
Whence The Apes of God, much of Picasso, of Mr. Henry Moore, and of Mr. T. S. 
Eliot, i not of special people, but of humanity itself. Aut Swift aut nihil, so 
to speak. 

It is not always altogether easy to disengage Mr. Lewis’s exact point of view about 
any definite thing; he leads one such a breathless scramble over hill and dale, up 
mountains, defiant of rocks ; but it is not the business of an artist to have clear little 
docketed views on every mortal subject ; the attitude is all, and Mr. Lewis’s is clear 
enough. He hates the second-rate, the muddle-headed, the un-individual, and has no 
very exalted opinion of humanity. Perhaps very few people to-day can have. Yet one 
has still to make the best of oneself in this shoddy world, especially if one is an artist, 
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has to keep oneself free of jargons and silly loyalties, and above all to say something 
that matters, for art is not meaningless ; it belongs. Art for art’s sake is the worst 
futility. This approach for most people would not be promising, but it enables Mr. 
Lewis to set off with three brilliant pieces of criticism, on Messrs. Hemingway, Faulk- 
ner and Eliot (the first, I think, has appeared somewhere before). The two earlier 
ones are more purely literary, though they connect the writers with the ethos that 
produced them; the one on Mr. Eliot, as witty as could be wished, is, rather, an 
examination of points of view. He is a little hard on Mr. Eliot, who might well com- 
plain that remarks thrown out in journals (one with which Mr. Lewis makes much 
play appeared originally in No. 1 of The Enemy) are not to be taken as ex cathedra 
statements, and that after all he has a right to progress and change his mind. These 
are followed by chapters on Mr. Wyndham Lewis—no better example of a satirist 
offering itself—on Mrs. Woolf, on Flaubert, on Henry James, on Fénelon and his 
Valet. There are more abstract chapters, on The Materialism of the Artist, on The 
Terms “ Classical” and ‘‘ Romantic,” ending with a Conclusion, and an Appendix 
reprinted from Enemy Pamphlets No. 1, which by a quotation from one of our most 
eminent novelists reveals the slough into which “ fiction” has fallen. 

What emerges from all this is the decay of individualism, of the individualism 
that means something : it is clear from the “‘ dumb ox ”’ attitude of Mr. Hemingway 
—who represents not mankind which does things, but to which things are done; 
from Mr. Eliot’s doctrine of “ impersonality ” (but was this not really a just reaction 
to the miawlings of those who demanded “ self-expression ” from the artist ?), and 
in the fact that if the palace of the Archbishop of Cambray were in flames, many 
people would rescue the valet rather than Fénelon. It is plain in the threat of Marxism 
as directed by an emotion of religiosity. All this the artist must apprehend : 


An artist who is not a mere entertainer and money-maker, or self-advertising gossip- 
star, must to-day be penetrated by a sense of the great discontinuity of our destiny. 


From this, Mr. Lewis argues, we see that the only possible useful approach for the 
artist is the external, not the internal one; no gropings, no moralizing, no political 
adhesions. This is the time for the visuel, such as Mr. Lewis himself is, and is glad 
to be. How splendidly Mr. Lewis can be this in literature we know from The Wild 
_ Body ; but as critic and philosopher he has to go below the carapace. And here he 
does so, dissecting Flaubert, M. Mauriac, Irving Babbitt, and a dozen others, more 
than glancing as he goes not only at Marxism, but at Catholicism, and at politics, 
that “impure and pragmatical art,” dissociating himself, not from human life, but 
from all mass-organization. From that, art and the pure sciences must keep themselves 
free. 

In such an age as ours there is nothing for Mr. Lewis to do but to occupy, though 
without arrogance, the position of Enemy No. 1. He sustains the position with an 
irresistible drive, and the careless supremacy of a giant. Few of us after reading this 
book will feel ourselves unscathed, if we are at all honest, or fail to see more clearly and 
_ accurately what is happening. What a tonic it is, too, not only to stiffen the sinews and 
summon up the blood, but to make the grey-matter more alert and responsive : it is 
_ profoundly exciting. “ All forms of art of a permanent order are intended not only 
to please and to excite, believe me, Plain Reader, if you are still there, but to call into 
play the entire human capacity—for sensation, reflection, imagination, and will. 

_ That is precisely what this book does : but there is no reason to make a false syllogism ; 


Butea Le ais wish it: 
ao... BONAMY DOBREE 
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POETS OF OUR TIME 


DESCENT FROM PARNASSUS. By Ditys Powe... The Cresset Press. 6s. 


O recommend these essays to the common reader may seem uncomplimentary 

to a critic as disinterested as Miss Dilys Powell. The recommendation comes 
perilously near to an imputation of shallowness. But it is precisely because they are 
not shallow, because they neither evade difficulties nor want lucidity that they should 
be welcomed by the reader who stands baffled but curious before the obscurity and 
strange simplifications of modern poetry. And since the modern poet has a trick of 
suddenly making common readers even of those who are his devotees we may all be 
grateful for a work of criticism which before coming to its perceptive assessment of 
poetic values painstakingly tackles the incidental difficulty of ascertaining what the 
poetry is about. 

Miss Powell has chosen D. H. Lawrence, Mr. T. S. Eliot, Miss Edith Sitwell and 
Mr. Siegfried Sassoon as representatives of the main currents of poetry for the past 
two decades and Mr. W. H. Auden, Mr. Cecil Day Lewis and Mr. Stephen Spender 
as the most significant of the new generation. Between these two groups she discerns 
a vital difference. Lawrence’s despairing rejection of the civilization which produced 
him and his conviction that only through dissolution and renewal could life be attained, 
Mr. Eliot’s resolution of besetting discords in a difficult but perhaps inevitable 
submission to the authority of Christianity, Miss Sitwell’s escape into the dream 
fastness of Troy Park and Mr. Sassoon’s relapse into dilettantism—all these may be 
considered the results of battles fought within the minds of the poets concerned. The 
conflict which Miss Powell traces in the verse of the advance guard is between poetry 
and environment. Faith has replaced disillusion, but it is faith in a political creed 


which is vaguely Communistic, and the new young poets are concerned less to adjust — 


poetic sensibility to the conditions of society than to bring about an adjustment of 
the conditions to poetic sensibility. And certainly in the work of Mr. Auden (it is 


still all early work) the tendency of his verse to shed its poetry in the effort to express — 


a political belief is plainly marked. We may agree with Miss Powell that Mr. Auden 
is faced with the problem of reconciling art with propaganda which in his case seems 
to deny poetry the right to obey its own laws. She thinks that there is in his talent a 
toughness which will pull him through and since he is the most influential of the new 
generation it is to be hoped that she is right. 

Mr. Day Lewis, whose natural inclination is towards refinement and elaboration, 


has responded to Mr. Auden’s call to arms and sacrificed something of a genuine poetic 
impulse to his political gallantry. Mr. Spender seems in less danger of too uncritical — 
a submergence in an idea than either of the others, an impression which may be due © 


to his willingness to allow tradition to enrich what he has to say, but he is none the less 
persuaded that “‘ by stating the causes of our present frustration” he can “ prepare 


— 


the way for a new kind of society,” and so contributes to the new mood in poetry — 
which Miss Powell so skilfully analyses. ‘This analysis is the most valuable part of the — 


book, but the essays in which she surveys the immediate past of poetry, elucidating 

its themes by direct and sensitive study of the verse and by judicious reference to 

prose work and biography, are its most attractive feature. | 
A. V. COOKMAN 
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THE HAPPY WARRIOR 


A FRENCHMAN IN KHAKI. By Paut Maze. With a Preface by Winston S. 
CHURCHILL. Heinemann. 12s. 6d. net. 


i is the fashion now to describe war in terms of terror, gloom and squalor. The 
Agincourt legend has been so thoroughly “ aunt-sally-ed”” that it needs less 
courage to write Cry Havoc than Dogs of War. Militarism evokes the same outburst of 
moral indignation that Pacifism did in 1917. So complete is the change of front that 
those of us who during the War made ourselves unpopular by our attempts to debunk 
war as “ the great adventure” cannot help watching with sceptical amusement the 
mounting fever of hysteria with which precisely the same people who in 1917 were 
insisting that the nation’s honour demanded a fight to the last drop are now preaching 
their “ Never again,” “‘ No European treaties,”’ ‘‘ Let Europe fight it out alone.”’ The 
pacifists of to-day are as exasperating in their different way as the blood-letting die- 
hards of 1917. And it is with much the same need of contrast that one welcomed in 
the War a pacifist novel like Douglas Goldring’s The Fortune, that one now turns with 
relief to A Frenchman in Khaki, the story of a man who was in a position of danger 
during half the battles on the Western Front, who was four times wounded, yet 
managed to see those four years in terms of adventure, excitement, even glamour. 

Not that there is any real point of comparison between this book and Mr. Goldring’s 
novel. The Fortune has survived for nearly twenty years. Few novels can make that 
claim for their merits : particularly an admittedly propaganda novel. M. Maze’s book 
has little lasting value except as a book of reference. It has, however, immediate in- 
terest as a counterblast. For it shows that a man with the right kind of temperament 
could make a romantic adventure out of modern war. The author was certainly in an 
exceptional position. Though he never held a commission, he was a kind of liaison 
officer. He was not entitled to a salute, but the respect in which he was held by two of 
the most important army commanders made many sentries at Headquarters present arms 
to him. Ina casual way he attached himself to an English cavalry regiment during its 
first week in France, and he remained with the English forces till the end of the War. 
He never seems to have held any definitely official post. But he was always at the 
centre of things: carrying messages, making reports. His work was always interesting, 
usually dangerous. He was spared admittedly the spirit-breaking drudgery of trench 
routine. But a man with the romantic temperament invariably does miss the hackwork 
of livelihood. M. Paul Maze was one of those who draw to themselves, magnet-wise, 
colour from the most drab landscape. He accepts as they come, for the things they 
are, danger, gallantry, privation, friendship, pain. I cannot imagine that he has ever 
really known what boredom is. Sia. 

The interest of this book lies mainly in its indirectly conveyed portrait of its author. 
- Its account of various battles and campaigns is well done, but all that has been done 
so many times before. There are anecdotes of prominent generals and statesmen : 
there are sketches of life in the line. But there have been so many anecdotes, so many 
sketches ; what is genuinely and refreshingly new is the picture the book gives of a 
_ character that one had come to believe could only be employed, ironically, in inverted 


 commas—the happy warrior. 
ALEC WAUGH 
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THE PEDESTRIAN NOVELIST 


CAPTAIN NICHOLAS: A MODERN COMEDY. By Hucu Watpote. Mac- 
millan. 7s. 6d. 
Mi: HUGH WALPOLE is in our day the perfect exemplar of the pedestrian 
novelist. The adjective is not intended as derogatory, save perhaps in an ulti- 
mate sense ; it implies a tradition established in the work of Scott, Trollope, Thacke- 
ray and Galsworthy, to name no more, a presentation primarily of the broad obvious 
actualities of daily life, a full solid world of surfaces. Here is life standing square and 
steady on its two feet, blind to the adventure of wings. Mr. Walpole himself is not 
wholly blind; like his novelist Somerset Ball he has seen beneath the surfaces and 
found real terror, new apprehension, there, though he has not in practice carried his 
knowledge much deeper than melodrama, as in Maradick and the Man with Red 
Hair, and he is at his best in what may be termed, by way of contrast, the realm of 
everyday. 

That is the realm, from first to last, of Captain Nicholas, which, one might say, 
carries on the true Forsyte story, showing as it does the rather obtuse morality of the 
honest Englishman of the upper middle class (but living, retired, upon investments 
whose values steadily decline) attacked by the immoralism of a modern age wherein 
‘* everyone cheated, robbed and plundered if it were reasonably possible,” in which 
‘* anyone would do anything for money.” The Coventrys were old-fashioned enough 
to believe in family life and loyalties, in abiding love and even in religion. Older and 
younger generations alike might have their difficulties, but in their home in Smith 
Square, S.W.1, they were assured of respite in a peace passing the modern under- 
standing. Until, that was, the intrusion of Nicholas, charming but wastrel (and 
worse) brother and uncle. All the characters are drawn in the round with an absolute 
assurance and the dexterity of long practice ; one has to accept them and their actions 
without question. Mr.Walpole has not done a better book, on its own level, for some 
years. That it may lack wings, and that one may feel wings to be the prime necessity 
of the novel to-day, are of course quite other matters. 


GEOFFREY WEST 


MR. PLOMER’S NEW NOVEL 


THE INVADERS. By WILLIAM PLomer. Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d. 


/ ‘HIS is an interesting and at times a moving book. Its principal merits are 

not those of a novel, though the story is neatly constructed and at times exciting 
and the characters are alive. Neither the story nor the characters are memorable 
for Mr. Plomer’s aim seems to have been not so much to create people and describe 
what happened to them as to analyse a certain kind of situation and to show how people 
are likely to be affected by it. 

Nigel Edge, whose chief—if not only—characteristics seem to be simplicity, gentle- 
ness and a quiet and apathetic courage, falls in with one Tony Hart, who has come 
from Manchester to find a living in London and failed to find it. Tony is the first of 
the “invaders ” from the provinces, Nigel’s relations with whom, and whose relations 
with each other, are the subject of the book. The other invaders are the housemaid 
(suitably named “ Mavis”) in Nigel’s home in Kensington, and her brother, a 
young trooper in a cavalry regiment. : 
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It is the description of Nigel’s friendship with Mavis’s soldier brother that is the 
most interesting and the most poignant part of the book. As Mr. Plomer treats it, it 
is less a story than the statement of a problem. “ Class ” (as another writer says) “ is 
a real thing ; we may wish that it were not, and we may pretend that it is not, but I 
find that it is.” That is not to say that the personal relationship between (for instance) 
these two characters was impossible or undesirable ; indeed, it gave to each much that 
neither could have found elsewhere ; but the very differences indicated by the word 
“class ’—differences between the educated and the uneducated mind, between the 
outlook of one who feels that the foundations and the boundaries of his world are 
fixed and that of one who feels that they are not, differing kinds of sensitiveness, and, 
above all, the difference between the details of a life spent in Kensington and the City 
and those of a life spent in barracks—all these, while they gave the relationship its 
peculiar charm and value, made it one which was almost certain in the end to prove 
unsatisfactory. Gradually the recruit develops a taste for the virile pleasures of drink 
and women ; loses his respect for Nigel ; spends the money he gives on a prostitute ; 
loses his head, deserts from his regiment, and is surprised, but hardly upset, to find 
that Nigel’s patience and affection are in the end exhausted. For Nigel remains the 
discovery that a relationship, the least incident of which had had for him a supreme 
importance, had been accepted not, indeed, ungratefully, but as a matter of course, 
and that the loss of his companionship and his affection had aroused in his friend 
neither bitterness nor sorrow, nor any emotion deeper than a vague regret. 

This book, though its quality is exceedingly uneven, shows Mr. Plomer’s consider- 
able powers ; and the reader’s chief regret will be that he did not write a longer and 
deeper study in which the people of his creation were made as interesting and as 


important as the problem in which they played a part. 
; JOHN SPARROW 


THE JACKDAW OF PARIS 


MAKE IT NEW. Essays by Ezra Pounp. Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d. 


R. POUND has collected in this book a number of critical pieces, ranging 
from 1912 to 1931, and dealing with the troubadours and Arnaut Daniel ; 
the Elizabethan classicists ; English, French and Latin translations of Homer, and 
English and Latin translations of A’schylus; French poetry from Rimbaud and 
Laforgue down to 1921; Henry James and Remy de Gourmont ; and Cavalcanti. 
To these he has prefixed what he calls a “ date line,” in which he explains that the 
sections on the troubadours and Arnaut Daniel are concerned with speech in relation 
to music; the three following with speech ; that on James and de Gourmont with a 
summary of the state of human consciousness in their period ; and declares that in 
Cavalcanti all these strands are brought together. 
_ There is thus some kind of a plan in the book; Mr. Pound has chosen from the 
history of European literature certain points which seem to him to have intense 
meaning in relation both to the whole and to each other. Unfortunately he is not the 
_ kind of critic to make that meaning and that relationship clear. He is the jackdaw in 
criticism ; he collects, he treasures, but he seems incapable of making a significant 
synthesis. And, just as in his poetry there are passages of translation and quotation 
which are not, as they are in Mr. Eliot’s work, fused indissolubly with the whole, 
so in his critical prose there are huge tracts of unrelated matter. He has right intuitions, 
he makes (often) right judgments. He revenges himself for his inability to clarify and 


correlate those intuitions and judgments by sandbagging the people unable to 
F 
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appreciate intuition and judgment. Hence, perhaps, the irascibility of his prose, 
his perpetual nagging at “ New York the eternal goat.” : ; 

“The present volume,” says Mr. Pound, “ is a collection of reports (in the bio- 
logists’ sense) on specific bodies of writing. . . .” He thus vindicates himself in 
advance for his method (in the “ French Poets ” essay, for example) of giving extracts 
from a writer and adding no more than a few comments ; he is fulfilling that function 
of criticism which he describes as ‘“ the general ordering and weeding out of what 
has actually been performed.” It is not to be denied that in this way he has done 
valuable work. And his hit-or-miss manner often gives us some excellent observation ; 
for instance in the Henry James essay, where he points out that James was not merely 
a stylist, but also a man passionately striving to translate, to make America intelligible, 
to make it “ possible for individuals to meet across national borders” ; a “ hater of 
tyranny; book after early book against oppression, against all the sordid petty 
personal crushing oppression, the domination of modern life.” It also gives us some 
rank nonsense : 

The Greek zsthetic would seem to consist wholly in plastic, or in plastic moving 
toward coitus, and limited by incest, which is the sole Greek taboo. 


It is hocus-pocus of this kind which makes it difficult to regard Mr. Pound as a 


serious critic. 
DILYS POWELL 


NEANDERTHAL POWYS 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By JoHn Cowper Powys. The Bodley Head. 15s. 


HE clue to this enormous autobiography which whirls and loses itself in 
, every kind of mental gymnastic and introspective gyration, has been missed by 
several critics of Mr. Powys. They have overlooked the obvious fact that Mr. Powys 
has spent most of his years lecturing and living in America. The mental exhilaration 
and pace of his pages, which some might regard as pathological, seem to draw energy 
from a polyglot civilization that thrives upon its own nerves. The overheated railway 
carriages, the swift rush to theatre or lecture-hall, the mass influences of eager audiences 
intellectually curious yet capable of delicious gullibility, all this helps to explain Mr. 
Powys’s merry and macabre dance among his divided personalities. He delights in 
the Neanderthal Powys skull as if it were an anthropological find, he watches the 
antics of Cro-Magnon girls or pursues Rosicrucian sylphs in sophisticated ecstasy. 
He borrows the Celtic mist and the Druidic hypnotic speech of his own Glastonbury 
Romance. The Celtic myth of the late ’nineties has, in fact, kept moving like the 
Icelandic depression and has been popular for some time in America. The English 
public is less adventurous and slower in its reactions. By steady persistence it has 
turned even the impish Shaw into a preacher. 
In emotional expressiveness and exploitation of moods, this book, therefore, belongs 


to a genre which is unfamiliar here. It can as easily provoke opposition as sympathy, 


but it is in every way arresting. Much in it is bound toappeal to general taste—Mr. 
Powys’s masterly pictures of his childhood, of his father, of student days at Cambridge. 
He has an expansive, catching rhetoric as when he writes of flowers—‘ Born of chilly 
dawns in wild wet places cuckoo flowers are the coldest, the chastest, least luxurious, 
most hyperborean, most pale, most Gothic, most Ophelia-like of all our island flowers.” 

For a medium Mr. Powys combines the “‘ cosmic’ emotion of the late Victorian 
period with the rather lurid subterranean imagery provided by Freud. But his need 


—— 
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for a romantic anthropomorphism is shown by the apparently sensational purpose of 
his book. “I have tried to write it as if I were going to be executed when it was 
finished. I have tried to write it as if I were God and the Devil, the former justifying 
the artistic unity of his grotesque creation, the latter indicating its chaotic confusion.” 

Mr. Powys has kept his word. He begins by telling us of his lifelong tendency 
towards Sadism. But lovers of the sensational will be disappointed by the ensuing 
revelations. Mr. Powys, it need hardly be said, uses common words such as “ lust ” 
and “sensuality ” as terms of intellectual concept. He brings us indeed into those 
Terres Gastées of the male imagination which modern Fundamentalists conceal as a 
reflection on the Creator. But these regions were known in the Middle Ages, when the 
Devil was a definite personality. In its onrush of philosophic egoism and mental in- 
discretions, the book is an extraordinary production, but Mr. Powys’s gambols are 
at times a positive embarrassment. So does one feel when a large cat of dignified age 
becomes playful, and in ridiculous fashion, starts chasing its own tail. 


AUSTIN CLARKE 


A STORY BY MR: MASEFIELD 
THE TAKING OF THE GRY. By JoHN Maserie_p. Heinemann. 6s. 


HE Taking of the Gry is published as a novel. It is, in fact, a long-short story, 

a conte, and is probably about the same length as Conrad’s Heart of Darkness. 
Being a sea-story, it brings Conrad to mind automatically. It is, however, remote from 
Conrad in many ways, in style and method, in conclusions and flavour, almost in every- 
thing. It is an extremely simple story, sparse, quite straightforward. Conrad was 
rarely simple, though he declared that his convictions rested on the simplest things, 
and he got most of his effects by the use of a magnificent verbosity. Conrad was a 
lavish writer ; he wasted words. Masefield, so far as I can judge, has scarcely wasted 
a single syllable in the 180 pages of The Taking of the Gry. Conrad adored long words, 
and his adjectives were like so many seagulls fighting for the solitary crusts of his 
nouns. The Taking of the Gry is, on the other hand, almost a monosyllabic work, and 
the proportion of nouns to adjectives must be almost a hundred to one. For all that 
it is most satisfying, both as adventure and as prose. Reading it, one becomes a boy 
again, yet without ever losing one’s adult sense of values or one’s consciousness of 
Masefield’s art. It is thus a work which gives a double enjoyment, and which also can 
be judged by a double method. The adult is constantly checking—and approving— 
the impressions of the boy. It is a searching test, and the book survives it as well as 
Robinson Crusoe or Gulliver survives it. And there is no higher praise. 
_ The story is, like Masefield’s method, extremely simple too. “‘ These writing fellows 
jave added things to the tale and made it seem not simple : it was simple.” ‘The infer- 
nce is that The Taking of the Gry is based on fact. ‘That impression is heightened 
yy the use of the first person. The tale is told by the hero—hero for once being 
ustified—a young pilot in a ship of the firm of Green and Silver, whose ships “ did a 
egular service right along that coast, from Vera Cruz to Trinidad.” There is a little 
evolution, a little business of a captured vessel full of hidden explosives. No languid 
ady, no love, no gallantry. The Gry, full of hidden explosives for the rebel forces, lies 
n Santa Barbara harbour, useless. It simply becomes necessary to recapture her. 
[hat can only be done by an act of piracy, in the dead of night, by using a disused 
assage out of the harbour. Hence The Taking of the Gry. ‘The act of piracy is done as 
juietly as Masefield’s narration of it. And nothing could be quieter than that. 
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The book is, in fact, hardly recognizable asthe work of the man who wrote, say, The 
Widow in the Bye Street. It has the pure accent of maturity, is the work of a man 
who has something good to say, says it well, and leaves well alone. It is so good, in fact, 
that it would not be at all surprising if a future generation were to accept Masefield 


as a prose-writer first and as a poet laureate in parenthesis. . 
H. E. BATES 


A WOMAN PIONEER 


THREE MEN DIE. By Saran GERTRUDE MILLIN. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


OMETIMES when I read Mrs. Millin, I wonder why anyone admires Mr. 

Hemingway. For years now—ever since she wrote that brief, stark, beautifully 
moulded tragedy, Mary Glenn—she has been practising the laconic austerity, the dry 
abrupt statement, the assurance which demands neither embroidery nor mitigation, 
so much admired by transatlantic critics, but she has been doing it without violence, 
without brutality, without the affectation of illiteracy which is so much the momentary - 
vogue. 

There are, of course, other ways of writing. The elaboration of Henry James, the 
winding delicate analyses of Virginia Woolf, the intellectual investigations of motive 
which Aldous Huxley has employed in novels—Mrs. Millin attempts none of these 
things. She neither describes nor explains; she asserts. But her assertions are so 
precise, so balanced, aimed so exactly at the very bull’s-eye of her intention, that they 
completely fulfil her purpose. They do not glow with the incandescence of suggestion ; 
they do not re-echo—as certain of E. M. Forster’s sentences re-echo—in the mind 
with vibrations which change and deepen as memory prolongs them. But what she 
says, we accept, without contention and without misgiving. 

Three Men Die is the story of a woman poisoner. It is told with quiet, spare detach- 
ment, without pity or repulsion. Julia, the Rhodesian nurse who comes to work in 
Johannesburg, is competent, attractive and courageous. Men like her. She is “‘ game ”’ ; 
she does not lose her head. But after she has taken her training she returns to Rhodesia 
to find the lover, for whom she has waited and worked during six hard years, dying of 
blackwater fever. Two aspects of this tragedy impress her. He has, in dying, left her 
his small savings, and she feels, as she sits beside his deathbed, no great sorrow. The 
association of death with profit and with lack of grief is not stressed by Mrs. Millin, 
but throughout the story we feel that early incident affecting and partially explaining 
everything. Julia’s attraction, her economies, her impatience with physical and 
temperamental weakness, her zest for life, her ruthlessness, her danger, become more> 
and more convincing. 

** Sex and destruction ”’ thought the young doctor who attended her third victim. 
“They were the fundamental concerns of humanity . . . and, as he thought so, it 
suddenly struck him how often, indeed, sex and destruction were linked. (How 
easily murderers were mated !) Was the reason, he pondered, that when the lid was” 
removed, everything boiled over together, all the terrible fundamental instincts 2?” 
That is as near to philosophy or explanation as the book approaches. That is its theme. 
For Julia’s acquisitiveness was part of her implacable instinct for life. She must be 
rich in order that she might live more abundantly—even if she bought her atrintstiel 
at the cost of three other lives. | 

This is not Mrs. Millin’s best book ; but it achieves, brilliantly and economically 
exactly that which it sets out to achieve. It is an impressive performance. . 


WINIFRED HOLTBY _ 
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THE BOOKS IN THIS LIST, IN ADDITION TO THOSE WHICH 

HAVE BEEN REVIEWED IN THE PRECEDING PAGES, HAVE BEEN 

CHOSEN AFTER CAREFUL SCRUTINY FROM A MUCH LARGER 
NUMBER OF CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 


FICTION 


ONE BREATH. By Patrick Car.eTon. 
Philip Allan. 7s. 6d. 

A virile and unusual novel of circus manage- 
ment during the last century, this story is 
written with a genuine knowledge of its 
subject. The strong characterization of 
people and animals is reinforced by a 
dramatic style. It is the author’s third novel 
and establishes him as one of the most 
notable of our younger exponents of the 
art of fiction. 


THE BEST SHORT STORIES, 1934. 
English and American. Edited by Epwarp 
J. O’Brien. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
_ This year Mr. O’Brien prints his English 
and American selections—forty-two stories 
in all—within the same covers, hoping to 
bring about a revitalization of the English 
story, which seems to him relatively sterile 
and inbred, all form and no substance. The 
collection as a whole is extremely good, and 
should be read, but it hardly proves his point. 
The American team is well enough, and finely 
headed by Benjamin Appal’s lovely Winter 
Meeting, but it cannot stand up against the 
contributions of H. E. Bates (one of the best 
shorter stories of recent years), Janko Lavrin, 
James Stern and Romer Wilson and some 
others. We may hope, though, that Mr. 
O’Brien’s “‘ experiment ” has come to stay. 


A PIN TO SEE THE PEEPSHOW. By 
F., TENNYSON Jesse. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 
Miss Tennyson Jesse may proclaim that 
“every character in this book is entirely 
fictitious,” but she will find it difficult to 
_ prevent most readers from regarding it as 
plainly (if not altogether simply) a recon- 
struction of events leading up to and follow- 
ing the famous Bywaters and Edith Thomp- 


gon murder and trial. She shows her heroine 


* Julia ” from schooldays forward the victim 
of her romantic illusions. It is skilfully done 
(with a certain feminist fervour), but neither 
the intrinsic worth of the characters nor the 
treatment seems quite to justify the 515 pages. 


GOODBYE MR. CHIPS. By Jamss 

HiLton. Hodder and Stoughton. 5s. 
Mr. Hilton has won reputation by wide- 
ranging stories of far countries, but this 
brief miniature portrait of an old school- 
master is as impressive as anything he has 
done. Sketching an entire life in retrospect 
through a frame of old age, it is notable for 
its objectivity. No judgment is passed, the 
subject’s limitations—evident enough—are 
left to declare themselves. So easily might the 
author have fallen into sentimentality ; 
tenderness of feeling and delicacy in narrative 
preserve, however, emotional truth. A trifle, 
perhaps, but of rare perfection and authentic 
beauty. 


CAULDRON BUBBLE. By Lestiz Ret. 
Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 

A realistic description, in a romantic setting, 
of the nature of the next war. Urged on by 
newspaper owners and armament manu- 
facturers, the patriots of Belmark and 
Grendel destroy each other’s civilization. It 
is quite well written, but the story takes 
frankly second place to what we may all 
agree is a needed warning. 


CONDEMNED TO LIVE. By JoHANN 
RaBENER. Translated from the German by 
GEOFFREY DuNLop. Boriswood. 8s. 6d. 

The praise of Thomas Mann and Jacob 

Wassermann perhaps renders further 

acclamation of this large, vivid, vigorous, 

dreadful novel superfluous. That one should 
be able to find in this story of a corrupt 
woman whose seduction of her son was the 
beginning of his ruin even the merest 
shadow of a wider than personal reference is 
in itself a condemnation of the disintegrating 
world (of post-War Germany) which evokes 
it. Both Fedor and his mother Beate are, if 
in varying degrees, victims of social con- 
ditions beyond their influence and even 

knowledge. The book is, as a first novel, a 

remarkable piece of work, long, crowded, 

multitudinous, but seldom in detail diffuse 

—one likely, though, to prove more engross- 

ing than enjoyable. 
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THE DARK ISLAND. By V. SACKVILLE 
West. Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 

It is a pity that Miss Sackville West does 
not apply the fine austerity of her poetry 
to her prose. Her new novel is coloured 
by an over-sweet romanticism which defeats 
its own object. The chaotic relationship 
between Shirin le Breton and her sadistic 
husband is completely unreal. Miss West 
has adopted a pretentious technique quite 
unsuited to her present material. 


PECKOVER. By J. D. Brresrorp. Chatto 
and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

In this light-hearted tale, the author has 
applied his technical knowledge of psycho- 
logy to a henpecked husband’s escapade. 
Mr. Peckover loses his memory and starts 
life again. His adventures are gay, diverting 
and improbable. Mental disturbance enables 
him to take the prolonged night out which 
surface respectability forbade. Mr. Beresford 
remains, as he always was, a good story- 
teller. 


FONTAMARA. By _ Icwnazio 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

This ironic study of the impact of Fascism 
on a profoundly rural district in Southern 
Italy seldom sinks to the level of propaganda. 
The author sees his peasants as stupid and 
touching creatures, helpless beneath a 
tyranny they are unable to understand. 
When they shelter from Fascist brutality in 
the little church of Fontamara, it is the voice 
of all the ignorant and oppressed that one 
hears calling, ‘‘ From thine anger deliver us, 
O Lord.” 

RICOCHETS. By Anpré Mavrots. Cassell. 

Se. 

M. Maurois skates gracefully over the sur- 
face of life in these miniature tales. He does 
not seek to analyse emotion but simply to 
present an episode in the sentimental-ironic 
convention. The reader is not moved by this 
cultured detachment. But it is always agree- 
able to re-discover the consistent Frenchness 
of the French. 


TONGUE PIE. By Prrer BeEttoc. Con- 
stable. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Peter Belloc comes back once more from 
the mysterious region of the London docks 
with new stories and records of strange 
encounters, hearsay of firewood barques, 
rice-spirits and opium. His sailors talk with 
a vengeance. There is a grim story of a 
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Chinaman who was coffined alive and an — 


excellent yarn about Shanghai-ing which 
brings us back to the truculent ’fifties. 


GAY CRUSADERS. By Macpa.en KInc- 
Hai. Peter Davies. 7s. 6d. 

Miss King-Hall takes an English knight and 
his bastard son to fight with Coeur de Lion 
for the Holy Sepulchre. After a shipwreck 
on the way they are sheltered in a Breton 
castle whose mistress, with her favourite 
damosel, they meet again in the Holy Land. 
After many adventures and such misunder- 
standings as might befall a modern quartette 
of lovers on a holiday cruise the four 
return happily betrothed. Miss King-Hall 
wears her researches lightly, letting her 
characters express themselves in present- 
day idiom and never relying on her lavish 
period detail to keep her readers interested. 
Her bold guesses at the motives and impres- 
sions of the Crusaders are always ingenious 
and sometimes convincing. 


THE SUN IN CAPRICORN. By E. 
SACKVILLE West. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 
The division in the soul between chaos and 
order, passion for destruction and faith in 
continuity, and the parallel struggle in 
society between anarchy and _stability— 
this is the theme of Mr. Sackville West’s 
novel. An element of magic gives the book 
fantasy ; pictures of Nazi Germany give 
realism. Half a disguised thriller, half a 
serious psychological and sociological study ; 

cleverly written. 


CASTAWAY. By J. G. Cozzens. Longmans. 
6s. 


Catastrophe overwhelms New York; the 
sole survivor is Mr. Lecky, cast away in a 
department store. Mr. Lecky lays in a stock 
of firearms; feasts in the grocery depart- 
ment; fortifies a fitting-room; sleeps in 
a model bedroom; plenty surrounds him, 
fear waylays him; Mr. Lecky dreads both 
isolation and the mysterious companion 
whose footsteps he hears echoing his own. 
Castaway is a study of terror and mad- 
ness ; the madness of a creature cut off from 
its kind and driven by the nightmare of 
solitude to self-destruction. A brilliant and 
truly terrifying essay in the macabre. 

THE KNIGHTS OF SELSBY. By Pau 

WILLIaMs. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Flashes of cynicism redeem the journalese 
and the sentimental psychology of this 
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first novel. The story is the old booby trap 
of rivalry between two wealthy crooks, with 
our sympathies heavily engaged on the side 
of the lion against the fox. A bedtime 
story for tired business men. 


DOCTOR MARTINO and Other Stories. 
By WiLi1am FAavuLKner. Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 

A collection of fourteen short stories, in 

which Mr. Faulkner, with perhaps a too 

consciously perverse reaction against the 
school which dispenses with surface- 
appearance as being ultimately valueless, 
attempts to create fiction almost solely out of 
those appearances. To make his method 
secure he reconstructs an incident whenever 
possible through observers and com- 
mentators, rather than through the pro- 
tagonists. Naturally he is least successful 
when subtle feelings are intimately involved 

(as in The Hound), and most successful when 

_ it is a matter of incidents (which are all 
violent ones—accidents, murder, war). Turn 

About is a tremendously exciting piece of 

work. ‘Too often the picture seen from the 

front is made up of little more than ordinary 
sensationalism. 


ECONOMICS AND 
SOCIOLOGY 


_ SOME RELATIONS BETWEEN POLIT- 
ICAL AND ECONOMIC THEORY. By 
G. D. H. Coie. Macmillan. 4s. 6d. 

Mr. Cole has written a very readable little 

essay in which he tries to show that politics 

and economics are closely allied, and that 
they change together in different epochs. 

He deals in historical succession with 

_ Absolutists, with Hegel a little unsatisfact- 

orily, with Utilitarianism well and with 

_ Marx admirably. But underneath the smooth 

river of his exposition one can see two 

currents sometimes conflicting. Not only 
does Mr. Cole seek to correlate politics 

and economics: all the time he has a 

secondary motive, to show that political and 

economic theories can never be ‘“‘ absolute,” 

_ that they must always be related to this or 

_ that time and society. 


WOMEN. By Winirrep Hortsy. The 
_ Bodley Head. 2s. 6d. 

In the latest volume of the Twentieth 
Century Library, Miss Winifred Holtby 
answers the question, Why is there a woman 
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problem ? Why is it that women are news 
while men are not ? The immediate answer, 
of course, is derived from their struggle for 
equality. Miss Holtby goes farther back and 
shows that their dependence had its origin 
in the superstitions of primitive man. The 
present feminist reaction Miss Holtby sees 
as part of the intellectual and moral slack- 
ness which tolerates Fascism and rejects 
“the austere struggle to serve ideas.” In 
her just demand for human status, she 
insists, perhaps, too much on the similarities 
between man and woman. Is it not the very 
difference in her equipment which makes 
woman so potentially powerful an influence 
on public life? Indeed, this witty and 
ardent account of the feminist adventure is 
itself an admirable example of woman’s 
imaginative approach to an_ intellectual 
problem. 
TREATISE ON RIGHT AND WRONG. 
By H. L. Mencken. Kegan Paul. ros. 6d. 
Mr. Mencken’s most serious work traces 
the origin, evolution and present state of 
morals. His conclusions are characteristically 
direct, sparing neither Calvin nor Earl 
Russell, and, against their scholarly his- 
torical background, provide an important 
commentary upon contemporary life. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


FREEDOM AND ORGANIZATION, 
1814-1914. By BERTRAND RUSSELL. Allen 
and Unwin. 16s. 

HISTORY OF EUROPE IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By BENEDETTO 
Croce. Allen and Unwin. tos. 6d. 

These two books will be reviewed in our 

next issue by the Master of Balliol. 

EASTWARD FROM PARIS. By Epovarp 
Herriot. Translated by PHyLLis MEcRoz. 
Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 

“We will take great care not to record our 
conclusions in black and white,” writes M. 
Herriot at the end of his book. Naturally, it 
disappoints. M. Herriot, who since Barthou’s. 
death is the most intellectual of French 
politicians, visited Russia in July, 1933, on a 
diplomatic mission. He wanted an alliance 
with Russia: therefore he cannot give an 
honest opinion of the Soviet regime. By 
elimination, he writes a mere guide-book, 
overloaded with figures and ancient history, 
beautified now and then by his lyrical love 
for a country scene and for antiquities. 
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CRISIS IN EUROPE. By GerorcE SLo- 
CoMBE. Selwyn and Blount. ros. 6d. 


This is a bad year to write on European 
politics. A book finished in June would have 
missed the Hitler coup. A book written in 
July would have missed the Dollfuss murder, 
which forced France and Italy finally into 
each other’s arms: Mr. Slocombe is a clever 
journalist and has “‘ covered ” both of these. 
But things have happened in October that 
may change his view. He makes very few 
mistakes of fact, and, especially on Russo- 
Polish relations, he adds much that is new 
and valuable. Finally, after pointing to the 
dilemma of the Revisionist conflict in 
Europe, he decides that one of the two rival 
systems of Dictatorship and Democracy must 
triumph before the mutual sacrifices that he 
demands can be made. For his ideal “‘ States 
of Europe ” cannot be reached till political 
philosophy settles down to a norm. 


CHARLES II AND MADAME. By CyriL 
Hucues HartMANN. Heinemann. 18s. 6d. 


The discovery at Ugbrooke Park of the 
secret documents in which the Courts of 
England and France discussed the prelimin- 
aries of the Treaty of Dover gives this book 
a peculiar interest to specialists. But Mr. 
Hartmann has put his material together in 
such a delightfully readable way that it 
makes a rare entertainment. Madame 
emerges as a fascinating personality; and 
the stories that surround her, and the 
correspondence between the brother and 
sister explain the problems of their lives 
with great humour and tenderness. 


POET IN EXILE. The Life of Heinrich 
Heine. By ANTONINA VALLENTIN. Trans- 
lated by Harrison Brown. Gollancz. 
Ios. 6d. 


Mme. Vallentin’s biographical study of 
Heine is an excellent example of the 
picturesque method now popular in France. 
She is less fanciful than the author of 
“ Ariel.” She presents the ironical, sad-gay 
poet, described in a Paris police warrant as a 
“ debauched individual whose diseased body 
shows’ exhaustion.”” She blends the 
emotional, the tragic, the lovely and the 
medical. But in showing that the poet was 
yet another Jewish victim of German 
nationalism, she spoils a good case by the 
usual French irritability. 


SELECTED LIST 
THE ENGLISH WAY. Studies in English 


Sanctity from St. Bede to Newman. 


Edited by Maisie Warb. Sheed and Ward. 

3s. 6d. 
It is noticeable that modern Catholic writers 
in England are masters of witty exposition. 
These life-sketches by sixteen writers, 
including, of course, Mr. Chesterton, Mr. 
Belloc and Mr. Christopher Dawson, keep 
at a high level rare in a popular symposium. 
Father Gervase Matthews writes with 
delicate poetic perception on Bede. Mr. 
Chesterton mingles wit and emotional 
despair in trying to convince an obdurate 
nation that King Alfred was not merely the 
founder of cricket, the Anglo-Saxon race and 
the Boy Scouts. Mr. Dawson scores a neat 
victory by rescuing Langland from the 
Reformers. 


THE ENGLAND OF CHARLES II. By 
ARTHUR BryANT. Longmans, Green and 
Co. 6s. 

Here are vivid glimpses of ordinary life in 

Restoration times, with much that escaped 

even the inquisitiveness of a Pepys. London 

solved its traffic problems by bad language 
and its smoke nuisance was caused by the 
furnaces of brewers, soap-boilers and dyers. 

Plain people held to their faith, but science 

had started. Inventors were busy over 

pneumatic engines, calculating machines and 
significantly-named quench-fires. Mr. 

Bryant has had access to the unpublished 

Shakerley MSS., and his popular exposition 

is based on extensive research. 


MAXIMILIEN ROBESPIERRE. By 
REGINALD SOMERSET Warp. Macmillan. 
18s. 

An extraordinarily interesting experiment. 

The author sets out to analyse the process of 

spiritual deterioration in an_ idealistic 

character, and with general human principles 
in view chooses Robespierre as a suitable 
subject. The matter is pertinent and 
thoroughly examined; but an important 
factor is neglected in the omission of any 
discussion of possible biological influences 

(apart from a profitable examination of his 

heredity) even though the evidence be non- 

existent. Mr. Ward describes it as “a life in 
which temptation of the senses, the grosser 

causes of deterioration, were reduced to a 

minimum.” It is at least likely that the 

temptations were normal, but sublimated in 
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the violence of his political activity. The 
very choice of a vulnerable life of action as 
the proper self-expression of a spiritual 
idealist has to be explained ; while it seems 
likely that he was at no time capable of the 
profoundest soul-experiences. Mr. Ward’s 
measurement of spiritual values tends to 
sound a little mathematical, but his dis- 
section is an enthralling performance and 
should find further subjects. 


THE WAR MEMOIRS OF DAVID 
LLOYD GEORGE. Vol IV. Ivor Nichol- 
son and Watson. 21s. 

It is not easy to understand why this fourth 

volume, following almost immediately the 

third (reviewed in our last issue by Sir 

Edward Grigg), was not published simul- 

taneously with it. The most conspicuous 

features in this volume are Mr. Lloyd 

George’s account of the Passchendaele 

offensive in 1917 and his criticisms of the 

military authorities. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF VISCOUNT 
SNOWDEN. Vol. II. Ivor Nicholson 
and Watson. 2is. 

Another example of the second volume of an 

important book unnecessarily separated in 

date of publication from the first volume. 

‘See our October issue. 


LITERARY 

THE PATTERN OF COURTESY. An 
_ Anthology made and edited by GERALD 

Buiuett. Dent. 5s. 
Mr. Bullett continues the line of thought 
indicated in his earlier anthology, The 
Testament of Light; that is to say, the 
‘present book is designed to affirm man’s 
innate goodness. The verse and prose 
‘passages it contains are taken mostly from 
teligious and hortatory writers—Sir ‘Thomas 
Browne, Julian of Norwich, Mencius, 
‘Traherne, Lao-Tze, Montaigne; Mr. Bul- 
lett finds courtesy, love, the spiritual virtues 
also in D. H. Lawrence, Malory, Marvell, 
De Quincey. A connected but one-sided 
argument; pleasing to the converted; no 
roots in practical problems. 
FOUR METAPHYSICAL POETS: 

DONNE, HERBERT, VAUGHAN, 
- CRASHAW. By Joan Bennett, M.A. 
_ Cambridge University Press. 6s. 
In her introduction to this succinct little 
study of the four principal metaphysical 
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poets Miss Bennett remarks that “the 
word ‘metaphysical’ refers to style, not 
to subject-matter; but style reflects an 
attitude to experience.’’ And her own critical 
method is governed by this true appreci- 
ation of the nature of the poetry she is 
studying and a consequent close attention 
to its intricate verbal patterns. She does, 
indeed, supply brief biographical details 
concerning each of her four poets in so far as 
they help to explain the particular attitude 
of each to experience. But it is chiefly in 
the style that she seeks and finds the man, 
devoting a whole chapter to Donne’s 
technical originality and tracing with a fine 
precision the modes which this originality 
took in his three successors. Her book is 
full of illuminating analysis applied to a 
kind of poetry which, being so much 
composed of subtle logical relations, parti- 
cularly rewards such an approach. 


THE NEW TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by M. R. Riptey. Dent. 40 vols. 
2s. each. 

There is a vast and continuous demand for 

the plays of Shakespeare in separate volumes, 

as the remarkable success of the original 

Temple Edition of the ‘nineties proved. 

The New Temple Shakespeare, retains the 

convenient pocket format of the original 

edition, but has been brought up to date to 
the last detail in text and typography. The 

Editor contributes a preface (in which 

selections from famous criticisms of the 

plays are included) to each volume, with 


Eric Gill’s general title-page for the New 
Temple Shakespeare, published by Dent 


go 

notes and glossary; and Mr. Eric Gill has 

designed the jackets and binding, and the 

slightly irresponsible but engagingly light- 

hearted title-page. 

THE MINOR PLEASURES OF LIFE. 
Selected and edited by Rosz Macauray. 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


THE MAJOR PLEASURES OF LIFE. 
Selected and edited by Martin ArM- 
STRONG. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

Leigh Hunt once recommended that there 

should be ‘‘ a joyous set of elegant extracts 

—a Literatura Hilaris or Gaudens” and it 

is now to hand in this pair of anthologies. 

Miss Macaulay has arranged hers in an 

alphabetical order which is in itself a joke 

and runs from “ Agreeable Encounters ” 

(including Trelawney’s with Wordsworth 

and Pepys’s with some pretty ladies) to 

** Xenophobia ” (ranging from King David’s 

to Dr. Johnson’s) and has given it a delightful 

seventeenth-century flavour in accord with 
her own taste and scholarship. Mr. Arm- 
strong sets his extracts more solemnly under 
such headings as ‘‘ Architecture,” “‘ Music,” 

“Love,” and so on, but has not been so 

solemn as to reject such engaging titbits as 

Dr. Folliott’s opinion of sandwiches as a 

substitute for supper or Vasari’s record of 

Brunelleschi hastily carving models for the 

Duomo builders out of turnips. Both books 

are packed with pleasant reminders and 

surprises. 


MIDDLETON MURRY: A Study in 
Excellent Normality. By RAYNER HEPPEN- 
STALL. Cape. 5s. 

Mr. Heppenstall writes for “‘ that generation 

especially whose need is sorest and whose 

difficulty most troublous, the generation of 
those under thirty-five, those who suffer 
most and will increasingly suffer from all 
failures in perspective and all lack of meta- 
physical clarity,’ and who yet seem 

“ resolutely unwilling to recognize Murry’s 

high credentials and their immediate 

relevance.”’ Except for an excessive use of 
odd words (“entelechal,” ‘‘ superbity ’’) 

Mr. Heppenstall writes well, with sincerity, 

vigour, acuteness, and often with wit. He 

skilfully summarizes the stages of Mr. 

Murry’s development—from critical intel- 

lectualism through a crucial “ mystical 

experience” to a philosophical Marxism 
which is a religion as well as a political faith ; 
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and some shrewd blows are dealt at scoffers 


and opponents on the way. Many readers will 
dispute Mr. Heppenstall’s implied claim 
that such a path of development is the only 


path for an honest man in this age; but his — 


book will be valuable to anyone who wants 
to understand Mr. Murry and to come to 
terms with his powerful, provocative, and 
often difficult contribution to modern 
thought. 


THE EARLY CAREER OF ALEXANDER 
POPE. By GrorcE SHERBURN. Clarendon 
Press. 155. 

The twentieth century, having given us a 

new estimate of Pope’s works, is now engaged 

on a new estimate of his character. Miss 

Sitwell has drawn a Pope good as well as 

great; Professor Sherburn, too, bringing 


scholarship to the aid of rehabilitation, finds — 


in the early life reason to reject the accepted 
view of a creature compact of malice and 
treachery. His book is the result of minute 
examination of original documents: it 
begins with a survey of previous biographies 
and takes the story down to the early years 
at Twickenham. It shows us the beginnings 
of the quarrel with Dennis, finds the origin 
of the “Atticus” portrait in Addison’s 
behaviour with regard to the Iliad transla- 
tions, and gives the full history of the 1716 
Curll episode. Professor Sherburn believes 
that much of Pope’s acerbity was due to 


critical inability to tolerate poetasters: he — 
also holds that his early circumstances — 


prepared his genius for the pure satire of 


“The Dunciad.” An excellent piece of — 


scholarship. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


SAINTS AND BEASTS. Translations by — 


HELEN WADDELL. Constable. 5s. 


Miss Waddell gets great fun from her 
scholarship and has a gift for making this 
fun accessible to the less learned. Her new 
volume is made up from stories of holy men 
and animals, all unhackneyed, being pre- 
Franciscan and from Latin sources only. 
The translations have a grave sincerity, such 


as must have informed the originals, and this _ 


quality is reflected in the woodcuts which 
Mr. Robert Gibbings has made to illustrate 
the book. A lesser pair of collaborators might 
have been tempted to a condescending 
quaintness and so have defeated the essential 


& 
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charm and value of these tales. Miss Waddell, 
in a pleasant foreword, says that the stories 
are of “‘ mutual charities’ between saints 
and beasts, but the saints are not all ‘‘ animal 
lovers” of our modern sort. Thus the Abbot 
Helenus, after hailing a crocodile to ferry 
him across a river, caused the creature to 
die rather than that it should continue to eat 
people. And another holy man, when a lion 
in whose cave he had sheltered expressed 
annoyance at his intrusion, said “If thou 
likest it not, arise and go hence.”’ Whereupon 
the lion “ not taking it well, left and went 
outside.” 


MUSIC 


FROM BLUE DANUBE TO SHANNON. 
By Harry PLUNKET GREENE. Philip Allan. 
8s. 6d. 


The author’s analysis of the relationship of 
poetry and music (the recurring theme in 
these essays) is extraordinarily illuminating 
and a standard comment for reference. In 
addition to his musicianship he is a stylist 
and a humorist of the first order. “‘ Human- 
ity and rhythm are almost synonymous 
terms,” he writes; and the truth of the 
words is superbly confirmed in the genial— 
sometimes riotous—accounts of his visits 
to Canada as judge of the music festivals ; 
of his friendship with Leonard Borwick ; 
_and in pieces of exquisite satire. 


SPORT 


ASHES—AND DUST. By D. R. Jarpine. 
_ Hutchinson. 6s. 

“Mr. Jardine’s book—based on his newspaper 
articles of last summer—is notably tem- 
perate, and there is not much in it likely to 
kindle to fresh fury the violent fires of 
‘ bodyline ” controversy. We know that Mr. 
Jardine stands behind Larwood, believing 
that his bowling methods are neither unfair 
nor particularly novel; and here Mr. 
Jardine contents himself with remarking, 
not unjustly, that the M.C.C. have hardly 
helped matters by their cautious reluctance 
to commit themselves to a definite attitude 
on the subject. His criticisms, too, of the 
vacillating policy of the Selection Com- 
mittee are perfectly fair, and the early pages 
he devotes to discussing the merits of the 
leading players on each side are thoughtful 
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Wilkam Kermode’s book-jacket design 

for the new collection of stories, poems 

and plays by Sean O’ Casey, published by 
Macmillan. 


and discerning. There is a good chapter’on 
“Problems of a Touring Team,” and the 
matches themselves are impartially and 
accurately described. An appendix, giving 
scores, analyses, etc., completes as good a 
survey of the last Test series as we are likely 
to get. 


PLAYING THE LIKE. By BERNARD 
Darwin. Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 


A good writer, a good golfer, a happy man— 
presumably there are other aspects of Mr. 
Darwin, but these are the three which have: 
secured for him so ready a hearing. (It is 
credibly rumoured that his public includes. 
a Parisian who, knowing little of golf or 
English, took lessons in both in order to 
enjoy his articles the more.) Ten chapters of 
his latest volume are new to even his faithful 
readers, but it is not unlikely that they will 
turn first to the forty they have met already. 
Like Y.Y., with whom, genial and for ever 
young, he presides over the regularly 
featured essayists of the day, he inspires: 
affection. 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


A fresh contribution to biography is to be 
made by Professor G. M. Trevelyan, who 
has consented to write a life of Lord Grey of 
Fallodon. No more appropriate biographer 
could be found; Professor Trevelyan was 
an intimate personal friend of Lord Grey and 
shared his most characteristic sympathies. 
The book, which will entail a vast amount of 
labour, covering the complex years of foreign 
policy before the Great War, will probably 
not be completed for about two years ; it is 
to be published by Longmans. 

On November 8th the third volume of 
Mr. J. L. Garvin’s Life of foseph Chamber- 
lain will be published by Macmillan. 
This volume, Empire and World Policy, 
which is concerned with Chamberlain’s work 
as Colonial Secretary and takes the story 
from 1895 down to the Khaki election of 
1900, deals among other things with his 
efforts for an Anglo-German alliance, the 
final colonial struggle with France, and the 
origin and cause of the Boer War. 

The second volume of Mr. H. G. Wells’s 
Autobiography will be published immediately 
by Gollancz and the Cresset Press. 

Also in the near future Herr Ludwig 
Bauer’s full-length portrait of Leopold II. 
of Belgium and a study of Erasmus by Herr 
Stefan Zweig will be published by Cassell. 

Mr. Edward Garnett, who has befriended 
so many writers and who is himself a writer 
of great distinction, is including some of his 
own letters in his Letters from fohn Gals- 
worthy ; he will also contribute an intro- 
duction (Jonathan Cape). 

Mr. Henry Williamson has written The 
LTinhay on the Downs, describing adventures 
in the English and American countryside, 
which is announced by Jonathan Cape. 

Those interested in military matters will 
enjoy the authoritative History of the Scots 
‘Guards, by Sir Frederick Maurice (Chatto 
and Windus) and, at the end of the month, 
an historical survey of submarine warfare, 
Lord Jellicoe’s Submarine Peril (Cassell). 

A new volume of verse has been written 


by Mrs. Frances Cornford. This is called 
Mountain Path, is illustrated with woodcuts 
by Gwen Raverat, and is to be published by 
the Cambridge University Press. Mr. 
Stephen Spender’s Vienna will be published 
by Faber and Faber. 


Among books associated with the drama 
an important publication will be that of the 
Collected Plays of Mr. W. B. Yeats. This, 
which will be a Macmillan book, will be a 
companion volume to the Collected Poems. 
Cape are to publish Victorian Plays, by Mr. 
Laurence Housman, while Gollancz 
announce a collection of Soviet plays which 
should throw an interesting light on the 
mood of the Russian stage under Bolshevik — 
tule. A lighter study will be provided by 
Mr. A. E. Wilson, whose Christmas Panto- 
mime : the Story of a British Institution, will 
be published this month by Allen and 
Unwin. 


Two interesting scientific books are The — 
Serial Universe, by J. W. Dunne, author of 
An Experiment with Time, to be published 
by Faber and Faber on November 8th, and 
Sir James Jean’s Through Space aud Time 
(Cambridge University Press). 


Herbert Read’s Art and Industry is 
announced by Faber and Faber for November | 
8th. That great cartoonist, Low, has collabo- 
rated with Rebecca West in a panorama of 
contemporary life, The Modern Rake’s Pro- 
gress (Hutchinsons, November 15th). 


A new novel by Mr. R. H. Mottram, The 
Banquet, is announced for November 8th by — 
Chatto and Windus; it will be preceded, — 
three days earlier, by Miss Margaret Irwin’s | 
The Proud Servant. Other notable novels will 
be White Angel, by Mr. John Heygate (Cape), — 
Hornets’ Nest, by Miss Helen Ashton 
(Gollancz), Heaven’s My Destination, by 
Mr. Thornton Wilder (Longmans), and — 
Exodus A.D., depicting the catastrophic — 
results of the next air raid on London, by — 
Princess Paul Troubetsky and C. W. R. 
Nevinson, which Hutchinsons are publishing — 
on November goth. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
THE VERCELLI BOOK 


(To the Editor of Taz Lonpon Mercury.) 


IR,—It is well known to scholars of English literature that there exists in the little Italian 

town of Vercelli a famous manuscript anthology of Anglo-Saxon prose and poetry. But 
no scholar, so far as I know (writing from Vercelli, I have no works of reference at hand) 
has put forward a suggestion as to how the MS. came here, beyond pointing out that this 
town was on the old route from England to Rome (and it may be added as of almost equal 
importance, to Milan) via the Pass of St. Bernard. 

The MS. is the property of the Cathedral of St. Eusebius, and it is through the courtesy 
of the authorities of the cathedral that I have been permitted to see it. It is in a state of 
preservation almost perfect ; indeed there seems scarcely a fault in the vellum pages that is 
not contemporary with the script. (I do not speak as a paleographical expert.) Some of the 
slits in the skin have been exquisitely darned, with a silky thread, before the page was 
inscribed. On many pages the ink is as black as if penned yesterday ; on none faded to any- 
thing approaching illegibility. It may be permitted here to express some sense of the great 
debt England owes to the careful guardians, through many centuries, of one of her chief 
treasures of antiquity; more especially since the present archivist cannot recollect in his 
time one Englishman coming to look at it. 

To this same courteous archivist, a canon of the cathedral, is also due an hypothesis of the 
provenance of the manuscript which, however tentatively suggested, seems to deserve con- 
sideration. This is, that it was brought to Vercelli by Cardinal Guala Bic(c)hieri in 1224. 


_ This Bicchieri, a canon of St. Eusebius, and member of a family already honourably con- 
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nected with the cathedral, was sent to England as Papal Legate in (or about) the year 1200. 


On his return in 1224 he built in Vercelli a large hospital, still in existence and functioning, 
though since rebuilt, and the fine church of Sant’ Andrea, which stands now as it stood 
then. It was consecrated in 1226 (one can hardly believe it took only two years to build, 
with its four high, steepled towers and all its fine stone arcading) and the Cardinal died 
in 1227. — 

It oe the church of Sant’ Andrea that suggested this hypothesis of the provenance of 
the Vercelli Book, for the church bears evidence of the Cardinal’s interest in English culture. 
Experts in architectural history suggest that he imported English and French architects, 
builders and masons. The style is a mélange of the English and French styles of the period ; 
particularly of those favoured in buildings of the Cistercian order. In the history of Italian 
architecture St. Andrea is famous as the earliest example of the Gothic style in Italy. If it 


- was planned, as history relates, under the supervision of the Cardinal, it would seem to 


throw some light on his character, for the exterior, with its magnificent Eastern fagade of 


stone, its other walls of red brick with stone facings, and towers vice versa, appears most 


happily Romanesque, but for an almost imperceptible pointing to the narrow windows of 


_ the nave and transepts. High up along the clerestory, interlaced arcading innocently suggests 
- the pointed arch as a mere ornamental development of the Roman. But once you are inside 


you are surrounded, captured, captivated, by the transalpine style. ‘The whole structure is 


obviously based, fundamentally, on the pointed arch, which is frankly repeated throughout 
with beautiful simplicity. The colour scheme of the exterior is, within, reversed, and the 


"creamy white stone is now faced with red brick. 


Evidence of English masonry, in addition to architectural design, is, I understand, to be 


_ found in the designs of the carved capitals of the columns of the nave. It is related that each 


workman was allowed to do as he liked on these ; all are different. It sounds an English 
procedure. 
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A full description of the church, with many excellent photographs, was published at Ver- 
celli in 1907, in a limited edition (L’ Abbazia di S. Andrea di Vercelli). The author names one 
Domenico Brinzingh as chief architect of St. Andrea; the archivist informed me that this 
was an English name, which in a spelling disguise it may well be. A street in Vercelli bears 
this outlandish title. 

St. Andrea contains no tomb inscribed to Bicchieri, though a beautifully carved, nameless 
coffer is traditionally supposed to hold his bones, and his name is engraved upon the building. 
Si monumentum requiris, circumspice, may well have been his sentiment. 

If, taken in conjunction with the evidence from St. Andrea, the archivist’s hypothesis of 
the travels of the Vercelli Book seems to deserve consideration, perhaps some student of 
thirteenth-century English history will illuminate for us the activities of Cardinal Guala 
Bicchieri in England. Wasit, perhaps, with a commission on English tithes and annates that 
St. Andrea was paid for ; was the employment of English workmen a sop to insular econom- 
ists ? The MS. is associated, I believe, with the name of Edward the Confessor, and gives 
evidence of being a copy made in south-eastern England in the tenth or eleventh century, 
from earlier originals. Is there any record of Bicchieri’s association with Edward’s founda- 
ation, the Abbey of Westminster ? 

These are questions for scholars equipped with the linguistic and technical apparatus for 
research in English archives, If, taking up the suggestion of the canon-librarian of St. Euse- 
bius, Vercelli, they follow the trail of Bicchieri, they may solve the problem of the presence 
of the Anglo-Saxon manuscript at Vercelli, and even if they do not achieve this, they will 
be tracing a link between the cultures of England and Italy, and will be on the track of a 
man of eminent, active, benevolent and original character. 

Yours, etc., 
SyLviA ANTHONY 


MR. EUGENE O’NEILL’S PLAY 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON MERcuRY.) 
Castle Road, 
Gibraltar, 
October 4th, 1934. 


IR,—Last August at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, I saw Eugene O’Neill’s play, “‘ Days 

Without End.” My first opinion of the play was the same as that of Mr. Anthony Ormsby. 
But to dismiss the play as being just another piece of Roman Catholic propaganda, as Mr. 
Ormsby does, surely is to take the superficial view. Eugene O’Neill must be credited with 
some subtlety. Upon reflection, I concluded that the masked actor represented, not the 
evil side of John Loving, but his essential self, stripped of sham, shibboleths, complexes, 
racial instincts, conventions, and so on. This true self struggles bravely for recognition, but 
finally at the foot of a large cross in dim religious gloom, the artificial John Loving succeeds 
in crushing truth once and for all, and his cowardly spirit, unable to bear any more trouble, 
reaches out thankfully to the comfort of religion. 

Yours faithfully, 
HELEN DEALE 


(Our reviewer writes: The self represented by the masked actor, though stripped of 
scruples, is elaborately clothed with sham, shibboleth, complexes, racial instincts, conventions, 
and so on. I have no doubt that Miss Deale’s first impression of the play was that which 

the producer and the actors of the Abbey Theatre intended to give.) 
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ART—PICASSO AND THE MARXISTS 


f ‘HE importance of the exhibition of Picasso’s drawings at the Mayor Gallery* 
_ (18 Cork Street) was mainly strategical. Naturally, like all drawings, they were 
the intimate confessions of the painter, aids to the understanding of his paintings ; 
and the selection at the Mayor Gallery had been made so well that it formed a key 
to the whole of Picasso’s development, from the early realistic phase represented by 
a “ Torse de femme ” of 1903, to the “‘ super-realistic ” designs of last year. But the 
real strength of the exhibition lay in the actual graphic quality of the drawings. 
Merely as a linear artist Picasso’s genius is so transparent that no one but the intell- 
ectually dishonest could fail to recognize it; drawings such as the “‘ Femme 4 la 
cruche ” meet the academic artist on his own ground, and decisively defeat him. It 
would be interesting to see some of Picasso’s drawings exhibited side by side with 
representative drawings of the Italian masters; the modern artist would stand the 
test. Indeed, the final demonstration of the validity of modern art will come when 
some impressario has the courage to stage, on a grand scale, an exhibition of ancient 
and modern art in parallel series. It could be done if the owners of masterpieces of 
ancient art (including the State) would co-operate ; and if they refused to co-operate, 
we should be free to draw our own deductions. 
The first exhibition of the British Section of the Artists International, held for a 
fortnight at 64 Charlotte Street, promised to be of exceptional interest, but even the 
_ most sympathetic of critics would have to confess that it was disappointing in quality. 
One does not need to be a capitalist to describe the exhibition as based on a complete 
_ confusion of thought. An introductory note to the catalogue anticipates adverse 
criticism from two quarters—“ one political, from those who disagree with our 
political convictions, and the other zsthetic—from those who still adhere in their 
outlook to the doctrine of ‘ art for art’s sake.’ ”’ But my criticism comes from neither 
_ of these quarters. It would be unwise to identify myself with political convictions 
_ which are not very precisely defined, but I count myself “‘ on the side of the working 
class against the capitalist class,” and I call myself a socialist. Further, in the accepted 
meaning of the phrase, I do not accept the theory of art for art’s sake: art is an 
_ expression of the artist’s Weltanschauung, and this Weltanschauung may, and often 
_ does, include an attitude towards the moral, philosophical, social and political prob- 
_ lems of the artist’s period. One might even accept what the catalogue calls the Marxist 
~ position—“ that the character of all art is the outcome of the character of the mode of 
material production of its period ”—provided that by “character ” is meant external 
_ features rather than inner form. In any case, we are not excused the process of 
_ gsthetic valuation. There are good artists and bad artists in every period, and the 
_ better an artist is, the more he transcends the limitations of his period. Nothing could 
_ be further removed from our own existing ‘‘ mode of material production ” than 
_ the mode prevailing in the Old Stone Age ; but the drawings of the unknown artist 
of the Altamira caves have a definite similarity to the drawings of Picasso—the 
~ same concentrated vitality expressed by the same mode of linear abstraction. 
Marxists often use the word “ dialectic,” but most of them are dialecticians of an 


_ extremely naive kind. Even if we admit that their only rationale, that of cause and 
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* See illustration p. 53. 
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effect, may be of universal application, yet still there is no reason why every manifest- 
ation should be strung on the same causal chain. The Marxist can only argue in an 
horizontal direction; he does not see that history develops on several parallel but 
distinct planes, and that if, for example, he wishes to arrive at the exact analogue in 
art for his political locus, he must direct his vision upwards, in a vertical cut across the 
parallels. The true revolutionary artist to-day is not any artist with a Marxist ideology ; 
it is the good artist with a revolutionary technique. ‘The same is true of poetry and 
all the other arts, and any understanding between the artistic and political fronts 
will be impossible so long as there exists this mutual ignorance of the realities of each 
mode of action. In A.J. Bulletin, a publication of the British Section of the Artists 
International, I find this significant opinion: ‘‘ Art, in short, has become what it is 
to-day in its most representative ‘ modern’ form, an art of obscurantism, a petty- 
bourgeois, sectarian, clique-art completely out of touch with the life of the people. 
A precious, obscure, unhealthy manifestation, which finds its final absurdity when 
the individual yields all conscious part in his work as has been advocated recently 
when a group of artists put forward the claim that they placed arbitrary marks on a 
canvas and then allowed the picture to evolve of itself.” 

The group of artists in question is presumably the French “ surréalistes,” 
but Picasso has described his own work in similar terms. When the writer of the 
article in A.J. Bulletin has realized that in denying Picasso and his type he is denying 
the only artists who are breaking down the conventions of petty-bourgeois art, and 

thus preparing the way for the art of the socialist state, he will perhaps be able to 
organize something more inspiring than this first exhibition. Actually, apart from two 
paintings by Robert Medley and a woodcut by Eric Gill, there was nothing of any 
interest to be seen. The best “‘ works of art’ were some photographs by Edith Tudor 
Hart, hidden in a basement passage, but admirable in lighting and composition, and, 
incidentally, efficient propaganda. 

The whole fallacy of the conception underlying this exhibition and the view of art 
it manifests is a confusion between art and propaganda. That fallacy is fully displayed 
in Upton Sinclair’s Mammonart, a book which Messrs. Werner Laurie have just 
published in an English edition. It is a book of such colossal vulgarity, displaying on 
every page such complete crudity of perception and utter lack of zsthetic sensibility, 
that it is not likely to be taken seriously. All the same, it is a serious phenomenon. 
Mr. Sinclair is governor-elect of the State of California ; he is a possible candidate for 
the Presidency of the United States, If he ever came to power we can see from this 
book that modern art would suffer from his hands the same fate that it has suffered 
from Hitler. Substituting socialist ideology for Fascist ideology, Upton Sinclair’s 
views on art are the same as Hitler’s; and both are based on the same confusion. 
“All art is propaganda,” asserts Mr. Sinclair. “It is universally and inescapably 
propaganda ; sometimes unconsciously, but often deliberately, propaganda.”’ Let us 
be reasonable. Mr. Sinclair makes out a good case. We admit it: all art, in one way 
or another, is propaganda. But all propaganda is not art, When that complementary 
truth has dawned on Mr. Sinclair’s intelligence, he may feel impelled to ask himself 
the reason why; and then he might write a book less fundamentally absurd than 
Mammonart. 

HERBERT READ 
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THE THEATRE 


AS YOU DESIRE ME. By Luicr Priranper1o. Royalty Theatre. 
THE LIFE THAT I GAVE HIM. By Luici Prranpe1o. Little Theatre. 
THE MOON IN THE YELLOW RIVER. By Denis JouNsTon. 


CG) the new dramatists who during the past few years have strengthened belief 
in the future of the Irish theatre, Mr. Denis Johnston, perhaps the youngest, 
is certainly one of the most significant. He has not yet acquired an English reputation. 
Audiences in this country have turned shy of the Irish parish pump, ranking it as the 
grand hereditary bore among theatrical topics, and a more particular hindrance to 
recognition has been the formlessness of such plays as The Old Lady Says No! and 
A Bride for the Unicorn. In Dublin these quasi-Expressionist experiments were wel- 
comed. ‘They helped to loosen a drama which, beginning with Mr. Yeats as a revolt 
against convention, was hardening into a convention of its own. But praiseworthy as 
dumb-bell exercises, they were of no great interest to the outside world. The Moon 
in the Yellow River, which drifted to London by way of New York and the Malvern 
Festival and early last month was given a limited run at the Westminster Theatre, is 
not formless ; and its appearance, however brief, is of more than passing interest. 
It has structural weaknesses and consequently seems to suffer from a surfeit of 
ideas ; but all its characters, whether their conduct is comically irrational or horrify- 
ingly violent, really live with a full vehemence of life which counts for a great deal 
more in the theatre than structural felicity. They are political fanatics, gunmen, 
pseudo-philosophers, and futile seafaring folk who are thrown together somewhere 
on the banks of the Shannon and involved in a tragi-comedy which reveals an Ireland 
new to the stage. It is not the Ireland of Synge, not even the Ireland of O’Casey, but 
an Ireland which has survived a revolution and experienced ten years of self-govern- 
ment. The romantic gunman has dwindled into the armed policeman and the new 
idealist is turning his guns on to the power house which is to bring cheap electricity 
to a poor peasant population. Industrial progress means for the idealist nothing but the 
clipping of personality and a blow to the old grace of life. The character who stands 
for progress is Tausch, a German engineer, and we see him also as the intelligent 
foreigner among a people whom he never begins to understand. To his eyes (and to 
ours) Blake is a light-hearted youth satisfying an elusive romanticism with epigrams 
and parodies, a witty, eloquent playboy whose threat to blow up the power house it is 


hard to take seriously. But as a precautionary measure Tausch calls in the military and 


Commandant Larrigan, who has fought by the side of Blake when glamour was on 
the side of the gunman, calmly, undemonstratively shoots his old comrade dead. To 
the horrified German he explains that Blake was not a playboy but a fanatic. The 
power house would never have been safe while he was alive. “ I’m only doing my job,” 
he explains, “‘ the job I’m able to do—the job that always seems to deliver the goods. 
. . . It may be brains and inspiration that makes the country at the start, but it’s 
my help you’re always telephoning for before the end.” And while Tausch is indig- 
nantly preparing to report the excessively logical Larrigan to the authorities a home- 
made shell, the handiwork of two engaging playboys, explodes accidentally and 
wrecks the power house. 
G 
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The death of Blake, the central incident of the play, has tragic force, but Mr. John- 
ston has learned from Mr. O’Casey how to make a single scene exhibit without loss 
of unity the separate facets of tragedy, comedy and farce, and the delightful passages 
of comedy and farce are an essential part of his picture of modern Ireland. But the 
framework is weak. Dobelle, a retired engineer of some distinction in his profession, 
stands in symbolic relation to the country as it is. He has been shut tight into a satiric 
neurosis by the death of his wife, whom nuns let die to save the soul of her child, and 
the resolution of this neurosis into a renewed harmony with life comes with the 
realization that in his daughter his wife lives again. Which may be Mr. Johnston’s 
way of denying that ‘‘ Romantic Ireland’s dead and gone.” Kathleen Ni Houlihan 
may be dead, but Kathleen Og, unnoticed as yet, is growing even now to resemble 
her. The symbolic character of Dobelle has little to do with our enjoyment of the 
play. But it is the thread, not very happily chosen, which draws the diverse elements 
together into a fascinating whole. 

No other play produced during the month has anything like the same dramatic 
vitality. Signor Pirandello’s elaboration in The Life that I Gave Him of the sentiment 
that the dead continue to live in the memory of those who have loved them has scarcely 
any vitality at all. The illusion which the mother of the dead man encourages at no 
time during the play appears to be more than an illusion. Donn’ Anna pretends to the 
dead man’s mistress, Lucia, that her son is temporarily absent and the mistress con- 
fesses that she is going to bear him a child. The mother hopes to make Lucia share her 
belief in her son’s continuing life, but the girl is told of his death and with her accept- 
ance of its reality the mother’s imagination is defeated and her son is dead to her. The 
play is as flat as an illustrative diagram drawn on a blackboard, and only the remark- 
ably clear-cut performances of Miss Peggy Ashcroft and Miss Nancy Price lend it 
any sort of theatrical validity. But Signor Pirandello can be an excellent dramatist 
when his metaphysical ideas are sufficiently tractable to be driven on a loose rein. In 
As You Desire Me, which marks the entry into management of Miss Jean Forbes- 
Robertson, the narrative is, except for occasional freakishness, clear and vigorous. 
There is genuine pathos in the thwarting of a depraved dancer’s desire to become 
another woman and to be to that woman’s husband all that he believed her to be ; 
and though the machinery of identification—the birthmark, the diary and the portrait 
—is ancient its creakings are skilfully smothered. Miss Forbes-Robertson’s playing of 
Elma has the same fault which marred her playing of Marguerite in La Dame aux 
Camélias last year. Her exhibition of abandonment was both overdone and underdone 
and never once carried conviction ; but as soon as Elma is asked to transcend depravity 
the actress is temperamentally at ease and gives a wonderfully fine performance, 


A. V. COOKMAN 
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FILMS 


THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
JEW SUSS. Gaumont-British. 

ONE NIGHT OF LOVE. Columbia. 

BULLDOG DRUMMOND STRIKES BACK. Twentieth Century. 


BE TING which requires the actor to play on his personality as an instrument, 
to adapt it subtly to the demands of each separate part and each separate 
piece, is an art which demands the co-operation of living persons both within the 
drama and outside it. An actor on the stage plays to his audience, responds to their 
response ; and only within the intimately sympathetic atmosphere thus established 
can a finer shades of character acting be adequately expressed or adequately appre- 
ciated. 

Mr. Charles Laughton, who appears as Edward Moulton-Barrett in the screen 
version of The Barretts of Wimpole Street, is an apparent exception to this rule, for 
he is a stage actor who has become a film star of international reputation without 
sensibly altering his methods. But the comparative failure of The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street as a film is further evidence that theatre acting and film acting are quite differ- 
ent activities. It is physically impossible for Mr. Laughton simply to walk into view 
on the screen and at once suggest to the audience an elderly man of Edward Moulton- 
Barrett’s rigidly fanatical temperament. He has to build up a character unlike his 
own and impose it on the audience. Even on the stage I doubt whether in this instance 
he would be altogether successful, but on the screen his task is far harder, for between 
him and his audience there can never flow any vital currents of magnetic sympathy. 

The whole of the film has to meet a rather similar handicap, for the story is con- 
cerned not with types, or with broadly impersonal dramatic issues, but with the 
feelings of a group of individuals, most of them uncommon individuals; and its 
essential action is confined within the single setting of Elizabeth’s bedroom. The film 
offers certainly a few glimpses of Wimpole Street and Hyde Park, but it is always 
threatened by that air of monotonous artificiality which haunts the screen when 
personal relationships are expressed almost entirely through dialogue. Miss Norma 
Shearer, as Elizabeth, and Mr. Fredric March, as Robert Browning, give lively and 
skilful performances, but here again the right illusion is not easily established, largely 
because Miss Shearer and Mr. March are both so well known, and so good-looking, 
as themselves. Miss Maureen O’Sullivan, however, scores an unqualified success as 
Henrietta, the daughter who wants to marry a Guardsman ; there is some thoroughly 
life-like acting from Flush, the spaniel; and great pains have been spent on all the 
Victorian details. 

But the only episode in which the action comes vividly to life on the screen is an 
episode not to be found in the play. Elizabeth, having begun to recover her health 
under Browning’s influence, goes downstairs to meet him when he calls. Papa inter- 
venes ; orders her upstairs ; offers to carry her. Elizabeth wants to prove her strength 
by struggling up alone; and the massive staircase towers over her, symbolic of all 
the obstacles she has still to surmount before her hopes of Italy and sunshine can be 


realized, 
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In Yew Siiss there is much more to reward the eye, for Feuchtwanger’s novel is full 
of good film material, and the great problem must be one of selection. ‘There are signs 
that Gaumont had difficulty in reducing to normal length the footage originally 
photographed, for the continuity is often jerky, and Lothar Mendes, the director, 
might have got better results if he had determined at all costs to shape the story into 
a few clearly-defined sequences instead of stringing a quantity of episodes loosely 
together. However, we have to recognize that the main impulse behind this pro- 
duction is not simply a desire to turn Feuchtwanger’s novel into effective screen 
drama. The film industry is rich in Jewish talent, and the filming of Few Siiss has 
been used as an opportunity for staging a sincere and spectacular protest against the 
persecution of the Jewish race, past and present. 

This protest gives the film a certain power and dignity, but one effect is to make 
the life of the Jews seem much more real than the background of court politics in 
eighteenth-century Wiirtemburg. The character of Siiss, too, is slightly idealized ; 
this austere financier never seems likely to care quite enough for the luxury with which 
he surrounds himself. Conrad Veidt’s acting, however, is an impressive example of 
economical dramatic statement, contrasting excellently with the animal vitality of 
Frank Vosper’s Karl Alexander, who is perhaps the most life-like character in the 

icture. 

E The Rabbi Gabriel, though played with sombre force by Cedric Hardwicke, is not 
quite the cabbalist of Feuchtwanger’s novel—not quite the thick-set visitor with 
“troubled grey eyes”’ in whose presence Siiss feels his pride humbled, his fate 
foreseen. But the Rabbi stands for an aspect of the novel which the film seldom 
touches—for those obscure weavings of destiny which Feuchtwanger seems to indicate 
by analogy in his opening sentence: “ A network of roads, like veins, was strung over 
the land; interlacing, branching, dwindling to nothing.” On the screen the only 
relationship which matters is that between Siiss and Karl Alexander; this is well 
treated and gives the picture nearly all its best dramatic moments. 

With One Night of Love and Bulldog Drummond Strikes Back we turn to a lighter 
style of entertainment. One Night of Love—an ironic comedy about an opera singer— 
is grossly mis-titled, for its chief attractions are the swift and dexterous movement 
of the action and the excellent soprano singing of Miss Grace Moore. The situations 
are fairly commonplace, but the operatic music is exceptionally well rendered, and 
the whole production—apart from its occasionally unconvincing excursions into melo- 
drama—has something of the sparkling quality of dry champagne. 

Bulldog Drummond Strikes Back, too, has a refreshing quality, for here the 
melodrama—concerned with the efforts of the sinister Prince Achmed (Warner Oland) 
to land a mysterious cargo at the London Docks—has been deliberately urged in the 
direction of mild burlesque. Mr. Ronald Colman is not an ideal Drummond—he is 
not quite muscular and hearty enough—but in a film which is meant to be largely a 
friendly parody of all similar films this hardly matters. The adventures are lively and 
complicated ; Mr. Charles Butterworth is patiently amusing as Drummond’s worried 
rig ets Algy ; and the comedy types necessary for the smaller parts are unusually 
well chosen. 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


THE PRINTERS OF THE FIRST FOLIO* 


T used to be the fashion to damn the First Folio of Shakespeare as a monument 

of its printer’s incompetence. The irregularity of its paging and make-up gave 

ground for the belief that William Jaggard and his son Isaac—strictly speaking, 

Isaac was the printer, and he is so described on the title-page—were but clumsy 
craftsmen. William Jaggard’s reputation was assailed on other grounds. Swinburne, 
as Mr. Willoughby reminds us, branded him for an “ infamous pirate, liar and 
thief.” Did he not in 1599 issue The Passionate Pilgrim under Shakespeare’s name, 
although not more than five Sonnets out of the twenty poems which it contains 
were written by him—and they were surreptitiously got ? Then in 1612 there appeared 
a third edition of the same book with the unauthorized addition of poems by Hey- 
wood. And, lastly, in 1619 he faked a number of quarto plays, printing them with false 
dates and false imprints for the purpose of deceiving—so it is supposed—Shake- 
speare’s old company, the King’s Players. 

Mr. Willoughby, whose monograph on The Printing of the First Folio was printed 
for the Bibliographical Society in 1932, has accounted for the irregular paging of the 
Folio by difficulties and delays in getting copy or copyrights ; for the rights in the 
published Plays were vested in as many as seven different stationers. In other ways 
the First Folio is not a bad bit of work according to the somewhat low standard which 
then passed. The press-work is poor; but the layout of the pages with their double 
columns boxed within rules, the bold headings and the decorated initial letters, 
would not have disgraced its printer at any period. As regards any suspicion of pro- 
fessional turpitude, Mr. Willoughby’s book shows how William Jaggard won the 
regard both of his fellow-printers and his customers. Before blindness overtook him 
about 1612, he had won for himself a foremost position in his trade. 

But Mr. Willoughby’s book is much more than an apology for the Jaggards and 
an account of the printing of the First Folio. He tells us about the books they printed, 
not as items of mere bibliographical interest, but as literary documents of the period. 
A large part of them were books of history and heraldry ; and Jaggard’s controversy 
with Ralph Brooke, York Herald, concerning the errors printed in Brooke’s Catalogue 
and Succession of Kings was a troublesome episode in his later years, which led to 
Brooke’s complete discomfiture and to Jaggard’s vindication. Mr. Willoughby gives 


us much information about the ways of printers and publishers under Elizabeth and 


James. One regrets the more that his own printer did not give headlines to his pages, 
and so help the reader’s eye to alight readily upon those details in which he is chiefly 
interested. 


A PREDECESSOR OF ZINCOGRAPHY 


N his article “ Some Sidelights on Early Lithography,” in The Print Collector’s 
Quarterly, Mr. Emanuel describes and illustrates a method of etching 


* A Printer of Shakespeare. The Books and Trials of William JFaggard. By Edwin E, 
Willoughby. Philip Allan. 21s. net. 
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in relief which anticipates by much more than half a century the photographic 
etching on zinc now so universal. In 1818 Daniel Somerville made a line 
block of a sketch from one of the Elgin marbles drawn upon marble “ by corroding 
and occasionally engraving away the interstices of the marble surrounding the 
variously elevated printing surfaces »—so it is described in the catalogue of an exhibi- 
tion held at Edinburgh in 1825, at which this “ lithographic etching” was shown. 
The catalogue added: “ It may be necessary to observe for the sake of distinction 
that this method is obviously different from the method of Sanafelder [sic], which is 
generally, though erroneously, styled Lithography.” 


ETCHING AND WOOD-ENGRAVING 


LSO in The Print Collector’s Quarterly Mr.J.G. Fletcher writes with appreciation 
. of Mr.Blair Hughes-Stanton’s work as a wood-engraver. His article is illus- 
trated with reproductions from many of the books in which Mr. Hughes-Stanton’s 
engravings appear—notably, The Revelation of St. fohn and The Lamentations of 
eremiah—to which I have drawn attention in past issues of THE LONDON MERCURY. 
In another article Mr. Harold J. L. Wright writes of the later Etchings of Mr. 
Gerald A. Brocklehurst, A.R.A. 


A MOTTRAM BIBLIOGRAPHY* 


LTHOUGH of high value to the collector, the bookseller and the biographer, 

the bibliography of an author’s writings is apt to be as dull a compilation as 
ever finds its way into print. But this bibliography of Mr. Mottram’s first editions is 
dull neither in its matter nor in its presentment. In the Introduction the compiler, 
besides an account of his author, gives us his first essays in print—the story of “A 
Bicycle Ride in Switzerland,” which appeared in his school-magazine, and a second 
contribution to the same magazine, written by him as an “‘ Old Boy ” four years later. 
These, with Mr. Mottram’s own account of “ How The Spanish Farm came to be 
written,” turns the Bibliography itself into a Mottram “first.” For all its elaborate 
apparatus, giving minutest details of the collation, pagination and binding of the 
volumes in which Mr. Mottram’s work first appeared (the ‘“‘ Mercury Books” of 
Prose and Verse are among them), the book is in its quite modest way a gem of pure 
typography. There is a border of type-ornament in the title-page, and a line of 
ornament separates the headlines from the text ; but the chief charm of its printing 
—by Messrs. Furnell and Sons, of Paulton—comes from the discreetly simple way 
in which the type—just the familiar 12-point Caslon—has been set and made-up into 
its pages. ’ 

B. H. NEWDIGATE 


* The First Editions of Ralph Hale Mottram. Compiled by Gilbert H. Fabes. 300 copies. 
Myers and Co., New Bond Street. ros. 6d. net. 
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GENERAL NOTES 


HE Bibliographical Society has seldom issued a more attractive publication 
than the quarto which has lately reached the members. This is number IV 


of the series of ‘“‘ Facsimiles and Illustrations,” and it takes the form of A 

Catalogue of Engraved and Etched English Title-pages down to the Death of 
William Faithorne, 1691, compiled by Mr. Alfred Forbes Johnson. In his Introduction 
the compiler points out that the engraved title-page came surprisingly late upon the 
scene, about the middle of the sixteenth century, and that its popularity was declining 
by the time of Faithorne’s death in 1691. Also, with the possible exception of a book 
said—but the statement needs confirmation—to have been printed at Florence in 
1512, England has the credit of having produced the first engraved title-page—that of 
Thomas Geminus’s Compendiosa totius anatomie delineatio, engraved by himself 
and issued in 1545. However, the Stuart period was the time in which the engraved 


title-page chiefly flourished in England, for only nineteen examples are known before 
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1600. The greatest artist who worked upon such things in this country was certainly 


_ the Bohemian Wenceslaus Hollar, who engraved fifty, many of them extremely fine. 


Ten of Hollar’s plates are reproduced in this volume. Francis Barlow, an original and 


_ distinctive draughtsman, the earliest of the long line of English sportsmen-naturalist- 


artists, also engraved a few specially good title-pages ; and the work of several other 
native-born engravers, notably Faithorne, has to be mentioned with respect. Much the 
most prolific engraver was William Marshall, by whom Mr. Johnson has traced 114 
title-pages. They vary a good deal in quality, but at his best Marshall produced inter- 
esting work. His title-page for George Wither’s Emblemes, 1635, contains highly 
curious anticipations of William Blake, both in general design and effect and in detail. 
In connection with Marshall it is noticeable that there is an odd break in the dates of 


book and an important study of a subject hitherto neglected. 


ROM Messrs. Henry Stevens, Son and Stiles, of 39, Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C.1, comes the third part of volume 31 of Book-Auction Records 
(annual subscription £1 1os.). It contains more than 4,600 records of books sold 
between April and June of this year, chiefly in the London salerooms. Three Edin- 


- burgh sales are also included, and there is a special supplement devoted to the library 
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of the late Rev. Dr. Roderick Terr, sold in New York by the American Art Associa- 
tion Anderson Galleries Incorporated (isn’t it time that this eminent firm of auction- 
eers adopted a shorter name ?) on May 2nd and 3rd. The first part only of this library 
was sold and brought in a total equivalent to something more than £33,500. 


NOTES ON SALES 
/ | ‘HE first book-sale of the new season was held at Hodgson’s, in Chancery 
Lane, on October roth, and the two days following. The books sold were of 
miscellaneous kinds, and included nothing of very great importance, though they 
were rather above the average level of a first sale, which is usually a quiet affair. Prices, 
on the whole, were satisfactory, and nearly all the lots appeared to be genuinely sold 
and not “‘ bought in.” Among the sums realized were {60 for the first edition, 3 
volumes, 1847, in the original cloth, of fane Eyre, a presentation copy from the Rev. 
A. B. Nicholls; and {50 for a rare tract of American interest, W. Coddington’s 
A Demonstration of True Love unto you the Rulers of the Colony of the Massachusetts 
in New England, 4to, 1674. Among the forthcoming sales at Hodgson’s is, I under- 
stand, one of the late Sir John Stainer’s collection of old books on the dance and 
also his general musical library. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


ESSRS. ELLIS, of 29, New Bond Street, W.1—the oldest bookshop in 

London—are offering a rarity of the first magnitude in the Primer printed by 
William de Machlinia in 1484. Until fairly recently it was believed that Wynkyn de 
Worde’s Primer of 1494 was the earliest printed in England, but research has dis- 
covered that earlier editions were printed by both Caxton and Machlinia. Of Caxton 
Primers the only survivor is a portion of the 1477 edition now in the Pierpont Morgan 
library. Otherwise Caxton editions are only known by stray leaves, chiefly found in the 
bindings of other books. This was hitherto true also of Machlinia’s Primer, but Mr. 
George Smith’s discovery of the present copy, which contains 100 leaves out of a 
possible 108, put the matter on a very different footing. There are eight woodcuts in 
the book, which therefore turns out to be the earliest illustrated book printed in the 
City of London (as opposed to Westminster, where Caxton worked). This 
precious volume has not previously been offered for sale, and it is now catalogued by 
Messrs. Ellis at £6,000. 


/ ‘HERE are few greater thieves of time than a good catalogue of autograph letters 
and historical documents, adorned with copious quotations and many facsimiles. 
Over a list of this sort it is easy to dawdle away a whole morning—and such a list is 
number 601 from Messrs. Maggs, of 34 and 35, Conduit Street, London, W. What a 
jumble of diverse celebrities is here! On one page we have Marie Corelli complaining 
bitterly of an unflattering press photograph, and of the man who took it. ‘“ Last 
summer, in July, I and a party of friends were greatly annoyed by a common-looking 
man with a camera, who followed us everywhere, riding after our carriage on a bicycle 
and even pursuing us up the river in a boat.” It must have been annoying, indeed, 
but the good lady’s spirit can take consolation in the reflection that her letter des- 
cribing the event is now worth £2 7s. 6d. On another page are three manuscript — 
poems by Anne Bronté—these are considerably more expensive, for they cost £75. _ 


I. A. WILLIAMS 


